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In His Hand 
By Mrs. Frank A. Breck 


WELCOME, stainless, glad New Year, 
So young, so beautiful, sondear !— 
We look with wonder in your eyes, 
Longing for some new, glad surprise. 
What grace, what joy will you confer ? 
Of what are you the harbinger ? 
Are there some losses you may bring ? 
Some broken plans ? some sorrowing ? 


O doubts, be gone !—we will not fear.— 
We shall be blest, O glad New Year! 
God holds you in his loving hand; 

Ills cannot.come ’gainst his command ; 
And every ill, when understood, 

Will mean, for us, the highest good. 





Made Great by Receiving 

When people are giving us gifts, there is only 
one thing that we need to do to make our ownership 
of the gifts complete, and that is to receive them: On 
Christmas Day, it was our receiving of what those who 
love us had provided for us that made their gifts ours, 
God's richest, best blessings can be had upon exactly 
the same terms, and upon no other. Our riches in 
Christ are measured simply by the degree of our 
willingness to receive. A man who had experienced 
the joys and power of the fulness of Christ's life, and 
who then had lost much of his new blessing through 
failure to trust and obey, was quietly thinking through 
the kind of life he still longed to live. As he saw its 
perfect love, victory, purity, fruitbearing, efficiency, 
holiness, stretching out before him in a glorious 
vision, as yet sadly unattained by him, he cried out, 
** What would I not give to have sucha life!’’» At 
once came ‘the answer, spoken by the Spirit to his 
heart, «‘ You need give nothing, Just receive it.’’ 


For it is all in Christ. We strain and struggle after 
‘*character’’; and we fail, Christ asks us to let him 
give us, in himself, at once and outright, the life that 
we long for... Let us stop frying, and commence re- 


ceiving, 
Pad 
The Secret of Happiness 


To be busy and active is not necessary to happi- 
ness. For.there are times.when we cannot be active ; 
but there need never be times when we are not happy. 
Phillips Brooks pointed the way when he wrote: ‘‘It 
may be that God used to give you plentiful chance to 
work for him, Your days went singing by, each 
winged with some-enthusiastic duty for the Master 
whom you loved, ..... Yoy can be idle for him, if so 
he wills, with the same joy with which you once 
labored for him. The sick bed or the prison is as 
welcome as the harvest-field or the battle-field, when 
once your soul has come to value as the end af life the 
privilege of seeking and finding Him,'’ And Christ 
may always be found... When once we know the joy 
of his fellowship, we learn that happiness does not 
depend upon what we-do, but upon what he is, 
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Perfect. Love’s Victory 

To be constantly.afraid lest we.may sin, is to 
make. sure of falling into sin, ~ Indeed, fear of this 
sort is itself sin. It is distrust of God and it is unlove 
toward God. For God has given us Christ to set us 
free from the law of sin. The perfect love of God in 
Christ wjli shatter the power of sin in our lives, if 
we will let it. Christ's love is sufficient to lead us 
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When Hungering for 


T IS a blessing indeed to long for more than we 
have of Christ. God never créates that desire in a 
human life except for one purpose * t6 satisfy it. 

Our longing is only a faint reflection or showing forth 
of his longing. But how shall we let God satisfy the 
hunger and thirst that he has created ?—for he cannot 
satisfy it except by our co-operation. As we have 
crossed the threshold of a new year many have been 
asking that question, Many have tried and failed, 
tried and failed, tried and failed ; they have not yet 
received that fulness of Christ as their all-conquering 
Life which they believe they ought to have and may 
have, and they do not know what further they are to 
do. It may help us all to consider together the letter 
of a reader whose experience is typical, and whose 
longings and conscious needs are blessedly large. 
Referring to various contributed and editorial, mes- 
sages that have been published in these columns, 
including the series by Dr. Robert F. Horton of Lon- 
don,1 she writes ¢ 


I am hungering, and have been intermittently for the past 
few years, for the Victorious Life. ‘The desire is becoming 
deeper and permanent. I have tried to do all you suggest; 
and what Dr. Horton suggests (except the noon prayers; I 
am surrounded then by part of iy ‘school papi) Unless 
deceived, I am fully surrendered to Christ, as Lord of my 
whole life. -I delight in his service more than all else ; I'feel 
that | owe him my life, and that it is a privilege to give it to 
him. . I believe the Holy Spirit is calling me into the Vic- 
torious Life, because he has given me such a longing for it. 

Those who are living it draw me as by some mighty power ; 
yet it seems I cannot quite attain unto it. I have tried, and 
told the Lord so many times that I did surrender a//; that I 
did lay a// on the altar; that I wanted to be crucified with 
Christ, and all of me to be really dead, and only Christ living 
in me. 

But if self does die, it does not stay dead, for I am conscious 
of a lack of power in my life; a lack of deep, fervent love. 
Jesus does not always seem as real to me as others, I am not 


1 Dr. Horton’s seven articles on the Victorious Life are now ob- 
tainable in book-form from The Sunday School Times Company (50 
cents) uader the title; Victory in Christ ’’ 


a ‘ 
always in triumph, to hold us’ always in victory. 
‘‘ Herein is love made. perfect with us, that we may 
have boldness in the day of judgment; because as he 
is, even so are.we in this world. There is no fear in 
love : but perfect love casteth out fear,’’—even fear 
of sinning, if Christ is really trusted with the whole 
keeping and living of our lives, This does not mean 
that we are not to recognize the awful power of 
Satan, For we must always remember that while in 
the flesh we can at any time, if we will, resist the 
love and the power of Christ, and deliberately sin. 
But this will not occur while we are abandoned, in 
faith, to the sufficiency of the love of God in Christ 
our life. Have we entered in the fearlessness of 
His perfect love? 
x 


If We Would Help Others 


Being interested in other people's duty is not our 
chief responsibility. Many of us make it a chief 
responsibility, and therefore many of us fail to ‘be as 
useful to others as.we might, be. Dr. H..E. Fosdick, 
speaking at Northfield of Jesus’ words to Peter on the 
shore of Galilee,, after, the. Resurrection, . cautioned 
his hearers against this typical weakness. . Jesus 
was telling Peter what his work. was to. be, .And 
Peter , asks, ‘* What. shall this man do?"'  ‘*Jesus 
says, ‘Peter.’ . Peter says, *John,’’* Christ seeks to 
show. us his will for-our work; and we are so busily 
engaged in seeing that others do their work properly 
that we turn away from our Lord’s loving counsel 
and requests. Ten persons will be inspired to greater 
faithfulness simply by seeing our own faithfulnéss to 
our Master, where one will be helped by our talking 
to him about his duty, 


“ 


the Victorious Life 


always in touch with him. ~ I cannot present him to my 
Sunday-school class and others as I should, Sometimes my 
worship is only formal. I rise very early to keep the morning 
watch, yet, 1 am sorry to say, I do not read my Bible as 
eagerly as I do the editorials of ‘I'he Sunday School ‘Times 
and those articles on the Victorious Life. 

I realize Jesus’ presence more by contrast with his absence 
than by a deep, real, personal consciousness ; there. is deep, 
sweet peace and joy when he is in my heart, and such distress 
and misery when I grieve him away. But, oh; I long to be in 
such close touch that he can use me fully a// ¢he time, just as 
he pleases. 


Christ can use fully; all the time, every one who 
trusts him fully all the time: «Apparently the greatest 
need of this hungering disciple’s life is’ just a com- 
pleter and more intelligent faith, as it is with so many 
of us. She may be helped to the exercise of «the 
needed faith by recognizing a few simple but very 
blessed facts, 

The first of these facts is that she has never grieved 
Jesus Christ away, since the time when she first re- 
ceived him as her personal Saviour. At that time he 
entered into her life and being to take up his abode 
there forever; and he never has withdrawn his 
presence from her, nor ever will, for a fraction of a 
second. She has his word for ‘this in his sweeping 
promise to his disciples, ‘Lo, lam with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.’’ «When she has 
realized his presence he has been within her ; and 
when she has not realized his presence he has still 
been within her, She has always, since conversion, 
been in touch with him, whether she knew this or 
not. Her distress and misery were not caused by 
the withdrawal of his presence, which has never 
occurred, but by other factors, accompanied by her 
mistaken idea that he had withdrawn, or*her lack of 
faith in the simple fact of his presence. Even such 
Jack of faith did not grieve him away ; for nothing, 
not even our unfaith or sin; drives Christ or the Holy 
Spirit away from any life into which they have once 
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endered,as they do in the Christian, to abide forever. 
Of course, Christ cannot do all that he would like to 
_ do in the life of one who does not recognize the fact 
of his unceasing presence within; nor can Christ 
occupy that life with his fulness, except as the fact of 
his presence is accepted and appropriated by faith 
and wholly yielded to. But when we do take this 
right attitude toward him, he can work the miracle 
changes within us and through us that we long for. 
A helpful leaflet on ‘* Realizing the Actual Presence 
of Christ’’ is mentioned at the close of this article. 

This discipleswof Christ has evidently yielded up her 
life, in honest and complete surrender to the limit 
of her present light, to the unconditional and undis- 
puted mastery of Christ. That is a first step in the 
Christian’s Victorious Life. Having done this, she 
then has the right to ask God—being assured that it 
is his will for all of Christ's disciples,—to give her 
the fulness of Christ as her life, and with this the 
victory, the changed desires, the fruit-bearing, and 
all the other blessings that the New Testament teaches 
are the normal possession of those whose life is Christ. 

And then what? Well, she is then simply to 
thank the Father, in quiet faith, for having answered 
her prayer. For God is the only one who can answer 
it. She cannot answer it, nor can any man. The 
supreme thing for which she asks, the fulness of the 
Life that is Christ, is and must always be a sheer, 
outright gift of God, We cannot earn it, nor evolve 
it, nor attain it, nor cultivate it. For we must re- 
member that this blessing for which we long is not an 
‘it’’ at all: itis a Person, Jesus Christ. Christ in 
us‘is the miracle gift of God. And God is ready to 
give Christ in his fulness to any disciple ot Christ 
who asks for this, if the two simple conditions of sur- 
render and faith are met. 

But we must believe that God does this, or we can- 
not receive the Gift that he so quickly and eagerly 
holds out tous. He does his part the moment we 
ask him to in complete surrender to him. But Christ 
in his fulness is not ours until we thus Zake him. He 
never will be ours in this way, pray about it as we 
may for years, until we come to the point of actually 
taking what we ask for. And the only way to take 
him is by faith : by just believing that God always 
keeps his word, and never deceives, and that what we 
have asked for is therefore ours now, because we know 
that God has done what we have asked. 

It cannot be too insistently repeated and remembered 
that what we have asked for is not an abstract 
‘+ blessing,’’ nor an ‘‘experience’’; it is simply the 
fulness of Christ. We have asked that Christ shall 
fully occupy our life with himself. And he does just 
that the instant any disciple of his surrenders every- 
ching to his mastery, provided we believe that he 
does, We may surrender all, and yet prevent Christ's 
full occupation of our life by refusing to believe that 
he is now doing his part. For this refusal to accept 
him by faith, in his completeness, is a form of un- 
surrender. We have surrendered everytliny except 
the Jast and vital matter : our unbelief. The instant 
we accept the ariswer as a finished fact, in a simple 
faith which may see nothing and feel nothing, yet 
which believes that God always keeps his word, that 
instant the whole miracle is completed for us and in 
us. Even then we may not have any evidence that 
it is completed. It is not necessary that we should 
have. God's word is better than any evidence of his 
word. If we believe without evidence, we shall have 
all the evidence that we can usc, as fast as it is really 
needed. If we postpone our belief until after we see 
some evidence, we may be still waiting for the answer 
at the end of our life. 

It is just here that many fail in letting God satisfy 
their great heart-hunger for Christ as their victorious 
lite. They ask God for this blessing ; they say that 
they believe God will—some time—grant this bless- 
ing ; but they don’t say that they know God now das 
granted it. Unless they see this and say this, and 
thank him before rising from their knees for his com- 
pleted answer to their prayer, he cannot then do as 
they ask. He cannot give until we take. 

We must realize this ; Christ fully occupies the life 
of any one who fully surrenders to the mastery of 
Christ, and who by faith receives this complete 
fulness of Christ. Christ literally constitutes himself 
the whole life of that one, who has thus been crucified 
with Christ ; and it is no longer he that lives, but Christ 
lives in him. He is in Christ, and Christ is in him ; 
they are one, in literal, organic, indissoluble, eternal 
union, as the branch and the vine are one. Now 
Christ is all-power, and all-love. And it is a simple 
fact that Christ is the whole life of such a one, while 
the surrender and the appropriation by faith con- 
tinue. Itis a fact whether we feel that it is a fact or 
not. Therefore if such a one is ‘‘ conscious of a lack 
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of power,’’ that has nothing at all to do with the fact 
that Christ is her life, and Christ is omnipotent. Her 
**consciousness"’ in that case is an utterly mistaken 
consciousness, Satan may tell her that she lacks 
power, and she may /ee/ that she lacks power ; but 
neither Satan’s lie nor her own unreliable feeling can 
alter the fact of Christ who-is her life, Of course, if 
because of this seeming consciousness of lack of power, 
which is only an unimportant feeling, she actually dis- 
trusts Christ's presence or power, then he cannot ex- 
ercise in her his power; and her seeming lack of 
power will then, by her distrust, become.a real lack 
of power. But this need never be if she, in quiet 
faith, remembering the facts, trusts Christ to be her 
power, as he is; and trusts him to do omnipotently, 
as he will, whatever duty confronts her. 

So as to her consciousness of ‘‘a lack of deep, fer- 
vent love.’ Chriet is love; and Christ is her life. 
Love is not primarily a matter of feeling ; itis a matter 
of life-attitude. Her ‘‘consciousness’’ here is just as 
unimportant and unreliable as it was in the matter of 
power. Christ in her, if yielded to wholly in surren- 
der and faith, will furnish all the love that is needed 
in her relations with, or duty toward, any individual. 
If, indeed, she feels a sinful unlove toward an indi- 
vidual at any time rising within her, she may in faith 
fling herself upon Christ her life again, confess the 
sin, ask him to crucify her whole being afresh, and 
to replace her again wholly with himself ; and he will 
do this, as she simply surrenders and believes. 

We need to get away from the idea of the ‘‘con- 
sciousness’’ as being of any necessary importance. 
A consciousness of power does not necessarily mean 
that we have power ; and the lack of a consciousness 
of power does not necessarily mean that we lack 
power. Power, for the Christian, is in Christ only ; 
and if Christ is our whole life, fully appropriated by 
faith, then his infinite power is ours, whether we have 
any special consciousness of this or not. Even the fact 
that Christ is our whole life is not primarily a matter of 
our ‘‘consciousness,’’ in the sense of some deép feeling. 
If we simply accept the fact by faith, thus making it 
possible for Christ to constitute himself our whole life, 
then he does this; and the fact is not made more of 
a fact by our deep consciousness of it, nor less of a 
fact by our lack of consciousness of it. Christ is the 
whole life of the surrendered, believing disciple, not 
as a matter of consciousness or feeling, but as a 
blessed fact. 

And we are not even to be specially concerned 
about Christ’s seeming real to us, at the outset. He 
zs real, whether he seems so or not. And he zs our 
whole life, whether he seems so or not, if we are 
meeting the two conditions of surrender and belief. 
The seeming does not affect the reality ; and let us 
not question the reality just because the seeming is 
not exactly what we would like to have it. 

At the same time, we may be strengthened in our 
faith and in our understanding of the simplicity of 
this great, revolutionizing truth of Christ as our Life, 
by prayer and study. A reading of Richard Roberts’ 
leaflet, ‘‘The Life that is Christ,’’ and of ‘‘The Life 
that Wins’’ (both mentioned at the close of this 
article), followed by a prayerful study of the brief 
Epistle to the Ephesians, is likely to clear away 
possible points of doubt and lead us into effectual 
appropriation of the ‘‘riches of the glory of this mys- 
tery. . . which is Christ in you’’ (see Col. 1 : 24-27). 
In all our Bible study, it is well to make it an invaria- 
ble rule to pray, defore reading, for the direct guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit in our understanding of 
what we are to read, and especially that he will re- 
veal and glorify Christ to us in the reading. 

As for self dying and then coming to life again, 
that is the tragic possibility with all of us. We have 
the free-will power of raising the crucified self from 
the dead and resisting Christ who is our life. But 
we also have the precious privilege of going instantly 
to our Christ in confession of such a sin, of receiving 
his forgiveness, and of letting self again be crucified 
and Christ reign again in undisputed mastery of our 
life. He is ready to be our whole and only life at 
any instant, and continuously, as we let him do this 
by our continued surrender and faith. 

When we are thus by faith living ‘‘the life that is 
Christ,’’ and taking in and giving out all that he is, 
we shall have little difficulty in presenting him toa 
Sunday-school class or to others. Christ will attend 
to that, as to all else. We cannot present Christ to 
others ; but Christ can give himself through us to 
others. We are simply to stop trying to present Christ, 
and let him do this, as indeed we are to let him, our 
Life, live our entire life for us. 

‘* Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature: the old things are passed away ; behold, 
they are become new."* 
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‘*For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, 
.. + that he would grant you according to the riches 
of his glory, that ye may be strengthened with power 
through his Spirit in the inward man ; that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith ; to the end that 
ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be strong 
to apprehend with all the saints what is the breadth 
and length and height and depth, and to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye may 
be filled unto all the fulness of God.”’ 

The following three leafiects, to be obtained from The 


Sunday School Times Company, are likely to be of 

help in receiving Christ as the Victorious Life. 

Realizing the Actual Presence of Christ. By John 
Douglas Adam. 5 cents. 

The Life that is Christ. By Richard Roberts. 2 cents 
each; $1 a hundred. 

The Life that Wins. 2 cents each; 20 cents a dozen; 
$1.50 per hundred. 

















The Glory of the Impossible 

No man could ever have conceived of such a 
character as Jesus Christ. This has been well said to 
be one of the strcngest proofs of the historical reality 
of Jesus. We have the Gospel records of Jesus be- 
cause the Jesus of the Gospels lived ; if he had not 
lived, the Gospels could not have been written, for no 
fiction-writer could have produced them. So of the 
teachings of Jesus. They are of God. No man 
could have devised them. They are wholly beyond 
the imagination of man, and wholly beyond the power 
of man to live up to, This is to be borne in mind 
as we consider the following good-natured protest : 

I usually agree with everything you say in the columns of 
your invaluable paper, but now and then I am puzzled. -You 
take such extreme and elevated ground that sometimes it is 
almost impossible for an ordinary mortal to follow you. 

Jesus Christ laid upon us duties which neither an 
ordinary nor an extraordinary mortal, in a life-time 
of effort, could even approach. He told us to love 
our enemies, Love includes feeling as well as action, 
We must /ee/ loving toward those who treat us de- 
spicably; and not only feel loving toward them some- 
times, but all the time, as well as act lovingly toward 
them, never in word or look or intonation of the 
voice or thought of the innermost heart having any- 
thing but warm, radiant, eager love for them. Is not 
this ‘‘elevated ground,”’ where it is quite impossible 
for an ordinary mortal to follow? In a multitude of 
other details our Lord, either directly or by the Spirit 
through the New Testament writers, lays upon us ob- 
ligations under which human nature collapses like a 
house of sand. ‘Fake his word through Paul: ‘In 
nothing be anxious’’ ; or, ‘‘ Giving thanks always for 
all things.’’ Can any human being do either ? 

But when God gave us his only begotten Son, he 
showed forth the glory of the miracle that ordinary, 
sin-ridden, helpless, human nature can be empowered 
by the indwelling of Christ to do these impossible 
things. The same eager love that Jesus had for the 
men who spat in his face is made our love tor those 
who treat us insultingly. The unquenchable joy, the 
undefeatable trust, that bore him unscathed through 
the night before his crucifixion, are ours all the time 
as we live wholly in him. So complete a deliverance 
from the power of sin, and oneness with God to the 
degree expressed by the extreme language of the epis- 
tles of Paul and John, in their daring abandonment 
of faith in Christ’ s redeeming, regenerating, and keep- 
ing power, —all this glory of the impossible, hopelessly 
beyond the ordinary mortal, is supernaturally given 
to us in Christ if we will claim it and take it. 

The Sunday School Times rejoices in the privilege 
of setting forth the gloriously impossible and blessedly 
practical standards that Jesus Christ lays upon us all, 
The higher these standards are, the more loving they 
prove God to be: ‘‘as it is written: 

Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 

And which entered not into the heart of man, 

Whatsoever things God prepared for them that love 

him.” 

At this beginning of a new year, would it not be 
well for us all to ask ourselves, and ask God to show 
us, whether the supernatural wonders of the impossi- 
ble standards that Christ quietly lays upon us, through 
his New Testament, are the daily habit and character- 
istic of our life? And if they are not, could we do 
better than to go apart alone with God, taking a quiet 
half-day or day for this if necessary, and in medita- 
tion, Bible reading, and prayer, wait on him until he 
gives us the desires of his heart? 
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How I Felt When Paganism Struck Me 


By a Layman who Wanted to Get into the King’s Business 
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HAD faced and definitely settled the question that 
it was a mistake to spend one’s life getting rich for 
riches’ sake, but I realized that I still must work and 
employ my time. If, therefore, for the Kingdom of 
Christ, how? If to stay in business and put the 
money into Christian work, where? If. to give time 
directly to Kingdom work, where? Well, how could 
I better know this than to look over the opportunities 
that were offered for investing either time or money ? 
I had traveled throughout America considerably, and 
had seen the Church’s activities here. I decided I 
would go abroad and see what tasks the Church had 
undertaken in foreign lands, If time or money were 
to be invested I wanted to find the best place to invest 
them. I wanted to see heathenism. Inthe times of 
the early Church it was but a little way that any one 
had to go until he faced heathenism, and the Church 
came quickly to realize its mission because it saw 
heathen lands and heathen conditions. 

So we booked for passage abroad. We went first 
to Scotland. This was my parents’ native land, and 
the home of their early life. The first place we visited 
in Scotland was the city of Glasgow. One of the 
sights that interested me most was St. Mungo’s Cathe- 
dral. I asked why it was called «*St. Mungo's,’’ and 
the am. was, that on the spot where’ the Cathedral 
stood was the place where St.. Mungo came in the 
third century and first told the story of the gospel. 


When Scotland Was Pagan 

I was surprised. I had not thought of there 
ever having been a time when Scotland did not 
have the gospel. I did not suppose there was any- 
thing good that the Scotch did not ‘always have. The 
thought of what Scotland ‘might have been without 
the story of the Saviour overwhelmed me. I read 
somewhat of the records of. Scotland’ s life and customs 


‘before the days when Christ came there, and it is a 
_ dark story of superstition, idolatry, and every manner 


of sin, some even suggesting ‘traces of cannibalism. 
There had been times when I had gloried in the fact 
of being Scotch, but I realized now that there was little 
to glory in but the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

For weeks I went about from place to place, and saw 
and heard of the evidences of Scotland’ s bloody struggle 
for a better understanding of Christ. As these things 
came to me I said to myself, ‘* The people of America, 
inheritors of a civilization Christian from ‘its in- 
cipiency, do not know the meaning of some parts of 
Scripture as thesé do who have lived here. Théy do 
not understand what Hebrews 12:4 means,—‘ Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.’ ’ 
There came to me glimmerings of ‘what heathenism 
was as I had never known it before ; but this was not 
heathenism. It Was simply a reflection of the heathen- 
ism which had stood at those places centuries before. 
Yet as I stood on the ground where my forefathers 
had fought this bloody fight, to be freed from super- 
stition, error and ‘half truth, I realized that my life had 
been moved along by the impulse of lives that had 
been given up here for liberty to even know Christ. 

But when I finally saw heathenism, when I saw it 
in all its black, hideous form, it was quite another 
thing from that which I had seen, or anything I had 
known even from the records of its occupancy of Great 
Britain. © I felt fears I had never known before. When 
I arrived in Egypt and stood in the presence of those 
sons of Ishmael, those poor unfortunate souls, the 
children of that one who had been so mistreated, — 
Ishmael, the unfortunate victim of evil suggestion, — 
and when I thought that these poor people must again 
a second time, because of a faithless Church, be de- 
ceived by a false prophet and be used as a scourge 
with which to rebuke a faithless Church, it filled my 
soul with pity for those whom I had so often conceived 
of as the relentless and merciless Saracens. 

I passed on to India, there to walk straight into the 
black pit of heathenism. I saw its towers of silence 
where day after day the vultures came to feed on the 
flesh of the sun-worshiper. I saw men practising 
sins in that land that I had never known existed. { 
saw them bowing down before symbols of lust and 
vice. I saw those who bore His image actually and 
absolutely dethrone God, and I submit to you I have 
known no horror like that of witnessing the absolute 
and outright dethronement of our God. 


It is said that the face of the poet Dante bore the 
marks of his deep contemplation of the Inferno. 
To-day the man who looks into the real hell of 
heathenism will come out of ita changed man. But 
his face and heart need not carry away the hope- 
lessness of the nightmare of evil; it may shine with 
a light that many missionaries have caught from the 
glory of the triumphant Conqueror of evil, Such 
was the experience of a business man who traveled 
through the mission fields to find if there was some- 
thing over there which could claim his life’s ser- 
vice. This layman, who some months ago told in 
the Times why he was glad he stopped getting rich, 
and why the chrrch refused to take him seriously, 
came home fror heathendom with a new outlook. 
He will continue his personal declarations in the 
following articles : 

Why I Made Missions My Chief Business 

How Can a Man Best Send his Money Ahead ? 

The Sin that We’re Afraid to Mention 








I went to Benares, the most sacred city of India, 
the place on the banks of the Ganges, where, five 
hundred and fifty years before Christ, Guatama Booddha 
sat under a boa tree, and where he said the light of 
heaven came to him. I stood by that sacred river, 
sacred to more people than attach a halo to Bethlehem, 
Calvary or Mecca ; I saw the temples of thousands of 
gods there, temples and shrines and altars to all the 
Pantheon of Hinduism. A thousand years ago India 
had three hundred and thirty million gods, and she 
has been adding to them ever since. As I came close 
to the river and met the throngs as they came up from 
worshiping, I saw the mark of the beast on their 
foreheads ; I saw they carried a little white stone in 
their hands. A few weeks before I had stood in 
Westminster Abbey and looked upon the white stone 
of Scone as it rests under the coronation chair. My 
heart thrilled then with the thought that while I might 
never be crowned with the crown of Great Britain over 
the white stone of Scone, my Master had promised 
me,—‘*To him that overcometh, to him will I give 
of the hidden manna, and I will give him a white 
stone and upon that stone a new name written which 
no man knoweth but he that receiveth it.’’ It was 
with a thrill of joy that I walked away remembering 
that all I would have todo would be to overcome, and 
in this I would have the power of the Great Overcomer. 


India’s Abominations 

But here I was in India, in front of me the throng 
coming, and in their hands they carried a white stone 
and upon it a strange mark. I saw that blessed 
prophecy parodied. I realized that the Evil One had 
appropriated the counterfeit to deceive the innocent. 
I sat on a boat in the Ganges and rode up the stream, 
in front of the bathing ghats where thousands come to 
worship the sacred river as they bathed themselves in 
its filthy waters,—filthy, for the sewage of the City of 
Benares, with its hundreds of thousands of people, 
poured into the river above, and above the bathing 
ghats were the burning ghats where the bodies of the 
faithful from all over India are taken that they might 
be burned, and their partly burned bodies and ashes 
thrown into the river—a river with almost no current, 
where this material remained for days, there to decay 
and pollute the stream. Bodies of sacred animals 
were placed upon the river in worship of the great god 
Ganges, and yet these poor misguided souls came to 
its waters, paid their devotion before the ugly gods 
that were there, and bathed themselves in this mass of 
pollution ; aye, many of them rolling their almost 
nude bodies in the mud and carrying it on their bodies 
and in their hair to the far parts of the land as a token 
of their holy pilgrimage ; and there in the temples on 
the banks of that river in the name of the religions of 
the land are practised abominations which, if they 
were told, the demons only could tell them, and there 
would be no place in this world where they could be 
published. And thus in India, where throughout the 
millenniums the author of unrighteousness has had full 
control, these are the ways he works out in men. 


I saw the image of the Goddess Kali, for which the 
City of Calcutta is named. Kali was,the wife of Siva, 
who is one of the chief gods of: the Nindu Pantheon. 
There are many whom she slew, and for this she is 
worshiped as the Goddess of Destruction, She is 
pictured as a giantess ; her only jewels are the bones 
of her victims ; men’s bodies for ear-rings, a necklace 
of men’s skulls whose lives she took ; her only gar- 
ment a girdle of dead men’s hands about her loins ; 
her eyes red as a drunkard’s ; her tongue protruding ,; 
her breasts smeared with blood ; a four-armed crea- 
ture ; in one hand she holds out at arm's length the 
image of the head of her husband, in the other a 
sword with which she slew him ; her other two hands 
she stretches forth to beckon her worshippers, and 
they come to worship her,—murderers, thugs and 
thieves, —and whetting their knives before this image 
they ask her blessing upon their deeds of violence. 
And to this image the mothers of India come, bring- 
ing their babies, and, pressing their faces in the dust, 
bid them worship Kali. Every actof worship that we 
saw tended to ravish every impulse of the heart. 

I traveled hundreds of miles through China,. walk- 
ing among its myriads of idols ; saw its multitudes 
bowed down in weary, hopeless servitude to frighten- 
ing demons and monstrous images of him who rules 
the powers of darkness. I saw the crippled and the 
diseased lie helpless in the streets of its cities, their 
open sores putrid and painful, yet they lie there and 
moan, with no one to help them and no one.to pity. 
I saw their insane chained to stakes in the alleys, food 
and water thrown to them on the ground. [| saw the 
footprints of the spectre of infanticide who takes his 
daily toll of the little ones of China. 


The Hissing Sound of Satan 

I visited cities in Japan away from the beaten lines 
of travel, and’ the people were unclothed ‘and well- 
nigh uncivilized. I was in the most cultured ‘of her 
cities too ; in the capital city of the days of the Sho- 
gunate. There were well-clad people there, but they, 
too, prostrated themselves before the idols and shrines 
in their homes, and in the royal park and in Japanese 
temples where yet the temple women are kept to par- 
ticipate in forms of worship the thought of which 
crimsons the cheek, 

In the Jands through which I traveled were a thou- 
sand million souls held in the leash of heathenism : 
their portion the sorrows of a Christless life, and over 
them the shadow of a Christless death. In every 
heathen land there was never a moment when the 
atmosphere was clear from that miasma of sin, thick 
as a fog that hung over its rivers and mountains, and 
out of which the hissing sound of Satan came, chal- 
lenging every truth my mother had ever told me, 
every truth that had ever been sacred as a memory of 
my father's words, Satan met me in heathen lands 
and told me these were lies. Of every testimony that 
God by the mouth of Paul had given to me asa sacred 
heritage, of every entrancing scene that John in the 
Apocalypse had thrilled my soul with as he told me 
of my heavenly home, Satan hissing forth from the 
depths of that slum said it was a lie. 

The Christianity of America that sits at ease in Zion 
and feels no impulse to deny the challenge of the 
author of unrighteousness is unworthy of the name of 
our militant Christ, These months in heathenism are 
to me one great black, horrid nightmare ; I think of 
it all as a desert, its hot sands filled with scorpions, 
its surface covered with reptiles and clammy, creeping 
things ; walled with curtains darker than death, its 
waters lakes of fire, its air charged with pestilence 
and pain, the sound of its waterfalls—‘: waterfalls of 
souls’’-—drowned only by the howls of the demons 
that people it; its roof a curtain of crimson through 
which the sun’s rays make a lurid light that lightens 
it all with the light of hell. 

That is the way Paganism struck me, ard if science 
and philosophy have never done more to merit our re- 
spect, in their explanation of the reason for the pres- 
ence and power of heathenism, than to charge it to 
our brother man, the creatures of God's hands, and 
have never apprehended the supernatural mind of the 
Man of Sin, they have no more right to your respect 
and mine than the teaching of one who knows no God 
and who believes in no Deliverer. 
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entered, as they do in the Christian, to abide forever. 
Of course, Christ cannot do all that he would like to 
_ do in the life of one who does not recognize the fact 
of his unceasing presence within; nor, can Christ 
* occupy that life with his fulness, except as the fact of 
his presence is accepted and appropriated by faith 
and wholly yielded to, But when we do take this 
right attitude toward him, he can work the miracle 
changes within us and through us that we long for. 
A helpful leaflet on ‘‘ Realizing the Actual Presence 
of Christ’’ is mentioned at the close of this article. 

This disciplewof Christ has evidently yielded up her 
life, in honest and complete surrender to the limit 
of her present light, to the unconditional and undis- 
puted mastery of Christ. That is a first step in the 
Christian’s Victorious Life. Having done this, she 
then has the right to ask God—being assured that it 
is his will for all of Christ's disciples,—to give her 
the fulness of Christ as her life, and with this the 
victory, the changed desires, the fruit-bearing, and 
all the other blessings that the New Testament teaches 
are the normal possession of those whose life is Christ. 

And then what? Well, she is then simply to 
thank the Father, in quiet faith, for having answered 
her prayer. For God is the only one who can answer 
it. She cannot answer it, nor can any man. The 
supreme thing for which she asks, the fulness of the 
Life that is Christ, is and must always be a sheer, 
outright gift o& God. We cannot earn it, nor evolve 
it, nor attain it, nor cultivate it. For we must re- 
member that this blessing for which we long is not an 
‘it’’ atall: itis a Person, Jesus Christ. Christ in 
us‘is the miracle gift of God. And God is ready to 
give Christ in his fulness to any disciple of Christ 
who asks for this, if the two simple conditions of sur- 
render and faith are met. 

But we must believe that God does this, or we can- 
not receive the Gift that he so quickly and eagerly 
holds out tous. He does his part the moment we 
ask him to in complete surrender to him. But Christ 
in his fulness is not ours until we thus Zakehim. He 
never will be ours in this way, pray about it as we 
may for years, until we come to the point of actually 
taking what we ask for. And the only way to take 
him is by faith : by just believing that God always 
keeps his word, and never deceives, and that what we 
have asked for is therefore ours now, because we know 
that God has done what we have asked. 

It cannot be too insistently repeated and remembered 
that what we have asked for is not an abstract 
‘* blessing,’’ nor an ‘‘experience’’; it is simply the 
fulness of Christ. We have asked that Christ shall 
fully occupy our life with himself. And he does just 
that the instant any disciple of his surrenders every- 
ihing to his mastery, provided we believe that he 
does. We may surrender all, and yet prevent Christ's 
full occupation of our life by refusing to believe that 
he is now doing his part. For this refusal to accept 
him by faith, in his completeness, is a form of un- 
surrender. We have surrendered everything except 
the last and vital matter; our unbelief. The instant 
we accept the ariswer as a finished fact, in a simple 
faith which may see nothing and feel nothing, yet 
which believes that God always keeps his word, that 
instant the whole miracle is completed for us and in 
us. Even then we may not have any evidence that 
it is completed. It is not necessary that we should 
have. God's word is better than any evidence of his 
word, If we believe without evidence, we shall have 
all the evidence that we can usc, as fast as it is really 
needed. If we postpone our belief until after we see 
some evidence, we may be still waiting for the answer 
at the end of our life. 

It is just here that many fail in letting God satisfy 
their great heart-hunger for Christ as their victorious 
life. They ask God for this blessing ; they say that 
they believe God will—some time—grant this bless- 


ing ; but they don’t say that they know God now Aas. 


granted it. Unless they see this and say this, and 
thank him before rising from their knees for his com- 
pleted answer to their prayer, he cannot then do as 
they ask. He cannot give until we take. 

We must realize this : Christ fully occupies the life 
of any one who fully surrenders to the mastery of 
Christ, and who by faith receives this complete 
fulness of Christ. Christ literally constitutes himself 
the whole life of that one, who has thus been crucified 
with Christ ; and it is no longer he that lives, but Christ 
lives in him. He is in Christ, and Christ is in him ; 
they are one, in literal, organic, indissoluble, eternal 
union, as the branch and the vine are one. Now 
Christ is all-power, and all-love. And it is a simple 
fact that Christ is the whole life of such a one, while 
the surrender and the appropriation by faith con- 
tinue. It is a fact whether we feel that it is a fact or 
not. Therefore if such a one is ‘‘ conscious of a lack 
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of power,"’ that has nothing at all to do with the fact 
that Christ is her life, and Christ is omnipotent. Her 
‘*consciousness’’ in that case is an utterly mistaken 
consciousness. Satan may tell her that she lacks 
power, and she may /ee/ that she lacks power ; but 
neither Satan’s lie nor her own unreliable feeling can 
alter the fact of Christ who-is her life, Of course, if 
because of this seeming consciousness of lack of power, 
which is only an unimportant feeling, she actually dis- 
trusts Christ's presence or power, then he cannot ex- 
ercise in her his power; and her seeming lack of 
power will then, by her distrust, become-.a real lack 
of power. But this need never be if she, in quiet 
faith, remembering the facts, trusts Christ to be her 
power, as he is; and trusts him to do omnipotently, 
as he will, whatever duty confronts her, 

So as to her consciousness of ‘‘a lack of deep, fer- 
vent love.’’ Chriet is love; and Christ is her life. 
Love is not primarily a matter of feeling ; it is a matter 
of life-attitude. Her ‘‘consciousness’’ here is just as 


unimportant and unreliable as it was in the matter of. 


power. Christ in her, if yielded to wholly in surren- 
der and faith, will furnish all the love that is needed 
in her relations with, or duty toward, any individual. 
If, indeed, she feels a sinful unlove toward an indi- 
vidual at any time rising within her, she may in faith 
fling herself upon Christ her -life again, confess the 
sin, ask him to crucify her whole being afresh, and 
to replace her again wholly with himself ; and he will 
do this, as she simply surrenders and believes. 

We need to get away from the idea of the ‘‘con- 


sciousness’’ as being of any necessary importance. - 


A consciousness of power does not necessarily mean 
that we have power ; and the lack of a consciousness 
of power does not necessarily mean that we lack 
power. Power, for the Christian, is in Christ only ; 
and if Christ is our whole life, fully appropriated by 
faith, then his infinite power is ours, whether we have 
any special consciousness of this or not. Even the fact 
that Christ is our whole life is not primarily a matter of 
our ‘‘consciousness,’’ in the sense of some deép feeling. 
If we simply accept the fact by faith, thus making it 
possible for Christ to constitute himself our whole life, 
then he does this; and the fact is not made more of 
a fact by our deep consciousness of it, nor less of a 
fact by our lack of consciousness of it. Christ is the 
whole life of the surrendered, believing disciple, not 
as a matter of conscioushess or feeling, but as a 
blessed fact. 

And we are not even to be specially concerned 
about Christ’s seeming real to us, at the outset. He 
és real, whether he seems so or not. And he és our 
whole life, whether he seems so or not, if we are 
meeting the two conditions of surrender and belief. 
The seeming does not affect the reality ; and let us 
not question the reality just because the seeming is 
not exactly what we would like to have it. 

At the same time, we may be strengthened in our 
faith and in our understanding of the simplicity of 
this great, revolutionizing truth of Christ as our Life, 
by prayer and study. A reading of Richard Roberts’ 
leaflet, ‘« The Life that is Christ,’’ and of ‘‘ The Life 
that Wins’’ (both mentioned at the close of this 
article), followed by a prayerful study of the brief 
Epistle to the Ephesians, is likely to clear away 
possible points of doubt and lead us into effectual 
appropriation of the ‘‘riches of the glory of this mys- 
tery. . . which is Christ in you’’ (see Col. 1 : 24-27). 
In all our Bible study, it is well to make it an invaria- 
ble rule to pray, defore reading, for the direct guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit in our understanding of 
what we are to read, and especially that he will re- 
veal and glorify Christ to us in the reading. 

As for self dying and then coming to life again, 
that is the tragic possibility with all of us, We have 
the free-will power of raising the crucified self from 
the dead and resisting Christ who is our life. But 
we also have.the precious privilege of going instantly 
to our Christ in confession of such a sin, of receiving 
his forgiveness, and of letting self again be crucified 
and Christ reign again in undisputed mastery of our 
life. He is ready to be our whole and only life at 
any instant, and continuously, as we let him do this 
by our continued surrender and faith, 

When we are thus by faith living ‘the life that is 
Christ,’’ and taking in.and giving out all that he is, 
we shall have little difficulty in. presenting him to a 
Sunday-school class or to others, Christ will attend 
to that, as to all else. We cannot present Christ to 
others ; but Christ can give himself through us to 
others. We are simply to stop trying to present Christ, 
and let him do this, as indeed we are to let him, our 
Life, live our entire life for us. 

‘Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature : the old things are passed away ; behold, 
they are become new."’ 
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‘' For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, 
..» that he would grant you g to the riches 
of his glory, that ye may be strengthened with power 
th his Spirit in the inward man ; that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith ; to the end that 
ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be strong 
toa with all the saints what is the breadth 


-and length and height and depth, and to know the 


love of Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye ma 
be filled unto all the fulness of God."’ 3 . 


The three leaficts, to be obtained from The 
Sunday Sch Times ae , are likely to -be of 
help in receiving Christ as ictorious 


Real the Actual Presence of Christ. By John 


Dougias Aree ae cents, 

The Life that is Christ. By Richard Roberts. 2 cents 
each ; a hundred. 

The Life t Wins. 2 cents each; 20 cents a dozen; 
$1.50 per hundred. 

















The Glory of the Impossible 

No man could ever have conceived of such a 
character as Jesus Christ. This has been well said to 
be one of the strengest proots of the historical reality - 
of Jesus. We have the Gospel records of Jesus be- 
cause the Jesus of the Gospels lived ; if he had not 
lived, the Gospels could not have been written, for no 
fiction-writer could have produced them. So of the 
teachings of Jesus. They are of God. No man 
could have devised them. They are wholly beyond 
the imagination of man, and wholly beyond the power 
of man to live up ta, This is to be borne in mind 
as we consider the following good-natured protest : 

I usually agree with everything you say in the columns of 
your invaluable paper, but now and then I am puzzled. -You 
take such extreme and elevated ground that sometimes it is 
almost impossible for an ordinary mortal to follow you. 

Jesus Christ laid upon us duties which neither an 
ordinary nor an extraordinary mortal, in a life-time 
of effort, could even approach. He told us to love 
our enemies. Love includes feeling as well as action, 
We must /ee/ loving toward those who treat us de- 
spicably; and not only feel loving toward them some- 
times, but all the time, as well as act lovingly toward 
them, never in word or look or intonation of the 
voice or thought of the innermost heart having any- 
thing but warm, radiant, eager love for them.» Is not 
this ‘‘ elevated ground,” where it is quite impossible 
for an ordinary mortal to follow? In‘a multitude of 
other details our Lord, either directly or by the Spirit 
through the New Testament writers, lays upon us ob- 
ligations under which human nature collapses like a 
house of sand, ‘Fake his word through Paul: ‘In 
nothing be anxious’’ ; or, ‘‘ Giving thanks always for 
all things.’ Can any human being do either? 

But when God gave us his only begotten Son, he 
showed forth the glory of the miracle that ordinary, 
sin-ridden, helpless, human nature can be empowered 
by the indwelling of Christ to do these impossible 
things. The same eager love that Jesus had for the 
men who spat in his face is made our love tor those 
who treat us insultingly. The unquenchable joy, the 
undefeatable trust, that bore him unscathed through 
the night before his crucifixion, are ours all the time 
as we live wholly in him. So complete a deliverance 
from the power of sin, and oneness with God to the 
degree expressed by the extreme language of the epis- 
tles of Paul and John, in their daring abandonment 
of faith in Christ’ s redeeming, regenerating, and keep- 
ing power, —all this glory of the impossible, hopelessly 
beyond the ordinary mortal, is supernaturally given 
to us in Christ if we will claim it and take it. 

The Sunday School Times rejoices in the privilege 
of setting forth the gloriously impossible and blessedly 
practical standards that Jesus Christ lays upon us all. 
The higher these standards are, the more loving they 
prove God to be: ‘‘as it is written: 

Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 

And which entered not into the heart of man, 

Whatsoever things God prepared for them that. love 

him.”’ 

At this beginning of a new year, would it not be 
well for us all to ask ourselves, and ask God to show 
us, whether the supernatural wonders of the impossi- 
ble standards that Christ quietly lays upon us, through 
his New Testament, are the daily habit and character- 
istic of our life? And if they are not, could,we do 
better than to go apart alone with God, taking /a quiet 
half-day or day for this if necessary, and in medita- 
tion, Bible reading, and prayer, wait on him until he 
gives us the desires of his heart? 
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How I Felt When Paganism Struck Me 


who Wanted to Get into the King’s Business 








HAD faced and definitely settled the question that 

it was a mistake to spend one’s life getting rich tor 
riches’ sake, but I realized that I still must work and 
employ my time. If, therefore, for the Kingdom of. 
Christ, how? - If to stay in business and put the 


money into Christian work, where? If.to give time . 


directly to Kingdom work, where? Well, how could 
‘I better kniow this than to look over the opportunities 
that were offered for investing either time or money ? 
I had traveled throughoiit America considerably, and 
had seen the Church's activities here. - I. decided I 
would go abroad and see what tasks the Church had 
undertaken in foreign lands. If time or money were 
to be invested I wanted to find the best place to invest 
them. I wanted to see heathenism. In;the times of 
the early Church it was but a little way that ary one 
had to go until he faced heathénism, and the Church 
came quickly to realize its ‘mission because it saw 
heathen lands and heathen ‘conditions. 
' So we booked for passage abroad. We went first 
to Scotland. This was my parents’ native land, and 
the home of their early life.’ The first place we visited 
in Scotland was the city of Glasgow. “One of the 
sights that intetested me most was St. Mungo’s Cathe- 
dral. - 1 asked whi it was called’ «“St: Mungo*s,’’ and 


‘the reply was, that on the spot where’ the Cathedral . 


stood was the place where St." Mungo’ came in the 
third century and first told the story of the gospel. 


When Scotland Was Pagan 
I ‘was surprised: I had not thought of there 
ever having been a time when Scotland did not 
have the gospel. I did not suppose there was any- 
thing good that the Scotch did not ‘always have. The 
_ thought’ of what Scotland’ might have been’ without 
“thé story of the Saviour’ overwhelmed ‘me.’ I read 


somewhat of the records of Scotland’ s life ahd customs " 


"Before ‘the days when ‘Christ Came’ thé¥e, and it‘is a 
, dark story of Superstition, idolatry, ‘and every manner 


of sin, some’ even ‘suggesting’ ‘traces of Cannibalism. ' 


“There had been times when I had gloried ih ‘the fact 
‘of being’ Scotch, but I realized now that there was little 
to glory in’ but the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
or weeks I went about from’ place to’place, and saw 
and heard of the evidences of Scotland's bloody struggle 
for a better understanding of Christ. As these things 
came to me I said’ to myself, ‘* The people of America, 
inhéritors of -a civilization Christian from ‘its in- 
cipiency, do not know the meaning of some parts of 
Scripture as thesé do who have lived here. Théy do 
not understand what Hebrews 12:4 méans,—‘ Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.’ ’’ 
There came to me glimmerings of ‘what heathenism 
was ‘as I had never known it before ; but this was not 
heathenism. It Was simply a reflection of the heathen- 
ism which had stood at those places centuries before. 
Yet as 1 stood on the ground where my forefathers 
had fought this bloody fight, to be freed from super- 
stition, error and ‘half truth; I realized that my life had 
been moved along by the impulse of lives that had 
been given up here for liberty to even know Christ. 

But when I finally saw heathenism, when I saw it 
in all its black, hideous form, it was quite another 
thing from that which I-had seen, or anything I had 
known even from the records of its occupancy of Great 
Britain. ~ I felt fears I had never known before. When 
I arrived in Egypt and stood in the presence of those 
sons of Ishmael, those poor unfortunate souls, the 
children of that one who had been so mistreated, — 
Ishmael, the unfortunate victim of evil suggestion, — 
and when I thought that these poor people must again 
a second time, because of a faithless Church, be de- 
ceived by a false prophet and be used as a scourge 
with which to rebuke a faithless Church, it filled my 
soul with pity for those whom I had so often conceived 
of as the relentless and merciless Saracens. 

I passed on to India, there to walk straight into the 
black pit of heathenism. I saw its towers of silence 
where day after day the vultures came to feed on the 
flesh of the sun-worshiper. I saw men practising 
sins in that land that I had never known existed. { 
saw them bowing down before symbols of lust and 
vice. I saw those who bore His image actually: and 
absolutely dethrone God, and I submit to you I have 
known no horror like that of witnessing the absolute 
and outright dethronement of our God. 





It is said that the face of the poet Dante bore the 
marks of his deep contemplation of the Inferno. 
‘To-day the man who looks into the real hell of 
heathenism will come out of ita changed man. But 
his face and heart need not carry away the hope- 
lessness of the nightmare of evil; it may shine with 
a light that many missionaries have caught from the 
glory of the triumphant Conqueror of evil, Such 
was the experience of a business man who traveled 
through the mission fields to find if there was some- 
thing over there which could claim his life’s ser- 
vice. This layman, who some months ago told in 
the Times why he was glad he stopped getting rich, 
and why the chrrch refused to take him seriously, 
came home fror heathendom with a new outlook, 
He will continue his personal declarations in the 
following articles : 

Why I Made Missions My Chief Business 

How Can a Man Best Send his Money Ahead ? 

The Sin that We’re Afraid to Mention 








I went to Benares, the. most sacred city of India, 
the place on the banks of the Ganges, where, five 
hundred and fifty years before Christ, Guatama Booddha 
sat under a boa tree, and where he said the light of 
heaven came to him. I stood by that sacred river, 
sacred to more people than attach a halo to Bethlehem, 
Calvary or Mecca ; I sawthe temples of thousands of 
gods there, temples and shrines and altars to all the 
Pantheon of Hinduism. A thousand years ago India 
.had three hundred and thirty million gods, and she 
‘has been adding to them ever since. As I came close 
to the river and met the throngs as they came up from 
worshiping, I saw the mark of the beast on their 
foreheads ; I saw they carried a little white stone in 
their hands. A few weeks before I had stood in 
Westminster Abbey and looked upon the white stone 
of Scone as it rests under the coronation chair. My 
heart thrilled then with the thought that while I might 
never be crowned with the crown of Great Britain over 
the white stone of Scone, my Master had promised 
me,—‘*To him that overcometh, to him will I give 
of the hidden manna, and I will give him a white 
stone and upon that stone a new name written which 
no man knoweth but he that receiveth it.’’ It was 
with a thrill of joy that I walked away remembering 
that all I would have to do would be to overcome, and 
in this I would have the power of the Great Overcomer. 


India’s Abominations 

But here 1 was in India, in front of me the throng 
coming, and in their hands they carried a white stone 
and upon it a strange mark. I saw that blessed 
prophecy parodied. I realized that the Evil One had 
appropriated the counterfeit to deceive the innocent. 
I sat on a boat in the Ganges and rode up the stream, 
in front of the bathing ghats where thousands come to 
worship the sacred river as they bathed themselves in 
its filthy waters,—filthy, for the sewage of the City of 
Benares, with its hundreds of thousands of people, 
poured into the river above, and above the bathing 
ghats were the burning ghats where the bodies of the 
faithful from all over India are taken that they might 
be burned, and their partly burned bodies and ashes 
thrown into the river—a river with almost no current, 
where this material remained for days, there to decay 
and pollute the stream. Bodies of sacred animals 
were placed upon the river in worship of the great god 
Ganges, and yet these poor misguided souls came to 
its waters, paid their devotion before the ugly gods 
that were there, and bathed themselves in this mass of 
pollution ; aye, many of them rolling their almost 
nude bodies in the mud and carrying it on their bodies 
and in their hair to the far parts of the land as a token 
of their holy pilgrimage ; and there in the temples on 
the banks of that river in the name of the religions of 
the land are practised abominations which, if they 
were told, thé demons only could tell them, and there 
would be no place in this world where they could be 
published. . And thus in India, where throughout the 
millenniums the author of unrighteousness has had full 
control, these are the ways he works out in men. 


I saw the image of the Goddess Kali, for which the 
City of Calcutta is named. Kali was,the wife of Siva, 
who is one of the chief gods of: thé Plindu Pantheon. 
There are many whom she slew, and for this she is 
worshiped as the Goddess of Destruction.. She is 
pictured as a giantess ; her only jewels are the bones 
of her victims ; men’s bodies for ear-rings, a necklace 
of men’s skulls whose lives she took ; her only gar- 
ment a girdle of dead men’s hands about her loins ; 
her eyes red as a drunkard’s ; her tongue protruding ; 
her breasts smeared with blood ; a four-armed crea- 
ture ; in one. hand she holds out at arm's length the 
image of the head of her husband, in the other a 
sword with which she slew him ; her other two hands 
she stretches forth to beckon her worshippers, and 
they come to worship her,—murderers, thugs and 
thieves, —and whetting their knives before this image 
they ask her blessing upon their deeds of violence. 
And to this image the mothers of India come, bring- 
ing their babies, and, pressing their faces in the dust, 
bid them worship Kali. . Every actof worship that we 
saw tended to ravish every impulse of the heart. 

I traveled hundreds of miles through China,. walk- 
ing among its myriads of idols ; saw its multitudes 
bowed down in weary, hopeless servitude to frighten- 
ing demons and monstrous images of him who rules 
the powers of darkness. I saw the crippled and the 
diseased lie helpless in the streets of its cities, their 
open sores putrid and painful, yet they lie there and 
moan, with no one to help them and no one.to, pity. 
I saw their insane chained to stakes in the alleys, food 
and water thrown to them on the ground, [| saw the 
footprints of the spectre of infanticide who takes, his 
daily toll of the little ones of China, 


The Hissing Sound of Satan 

I visited cities in Japan away from the beaten lines 
of travel, and*'the people were unclothed ‘and’ well- 
nigh uncivilized, I was in’ the most cultured ‘of her 
cities too ; in the capital city of the days of the Sho- 
gunate. There were well-clad people there, but they, 
too, prostrated themselves before the idols and ‘shrines 
in their homes, and in the royal ‘park and in Japanese 
temples where yet the temple women are kept to par- 
ticipate in forms of worship the thought of which 
crimsons the cheek. 

In the lands through which I traveléd were a thou- 
sand million souls held in the leash of heathenism : 
their portion the sorrows of a Christless life, and over 
them the shadow of a Christless death. In every 
heathen land there was never a moment when the 
atmosphere was clear from that miasma of sin, thick 
as a fog that hung over its rivers and mountains, and 
out of which the hissing sound of Satan came, chal- 
lenging every truth my mother had ever told me, 
every truth that had ever been sacred as a memory of 
my father’s words, Satan met mein heathen lands 
and toid me these were lies. Of every testimony that 
God by the mouth of Paul had given to me asa sacred 
heritage, of every entrancing scene that John in the 
Apocalypse had thrilled my soul with as he told me 
of my heavenly home, Satan hissing forth from the 
depths of that slum said it was a lie. 

The Christianity of America that sits at ease in Zion 
and feels no impulse to deny the challenge of the 
author of unrighteousness is unworthy of the name of 
our militant Christ. These months in heathenism are 
to me one great black, horrid nightmare ; I think of 
it all as a desert, its hot sands filled with scorpions, 
its surface covered with reptiles and clammy, creeping 
things ; walled with curtains darker than death, its 
waters lakes of fire, its air charged with pestilence 
and pain, the sound of its waterfalls—‘‘ waterfalls of 
souls’’—drowned only by the howls of the demons 
that people it; its roof a curtain of crimson through 
which the sun’s rays make a lurid light that lightens 
it all with the light of hell. 

That is the way Paganism struck me, ard if science 
and philosophy have never done more to merit our re- 
spect, in their explanation of the reason for the pres- 
ence and power of heathenism, than to charge it to 
our brother man, the creatures of God's hands, and 
have never apprehended the supernatural mind of the 
Man of Sin, they have no more right to your respect 
and mine than the teaching of one who knows no God 
and who believés in no Deliverer. 
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DEN is a name that has been appropriated by 
the poets. Its very mention starts the stirrings 
of romance. It is a theme fora poet. But this 

is the field of science. We must teach poesy to fold 
her wings, and see to it that sound judgment keeps 
her feet firmly upon solid earth, We must confine 
ourselves strictly to the facts of revelation and of 
science, the narrative in the Book and the narratives 
that are in the books which are in stones, and those 
human annals which are upon ruins, along pathways, 
and among the fossil forms of human language. 
There are difficulties in the biblical account, —noth- 
ing that makes us think that the Book is wrong, but 
not a little that makes us know that there are a good 
many things we do not know. To learn that is the 
beginning of knowledge. Two views clamor for ac- 
ceptance concerning this account,—one thai the nar- 
rative is idealized and mystical, the other that it 
describes ideal and mysterious conditions. This 
latter it ostensibly does; yes, it positively claims to 
do, Let us see how well this claim accords with facts 


that have been discovered. Not all the incidents 


in the Eden narrative are yet made clear by the 
discoveries of archeology. Some of them can never 
be so illustrated. Angels and Edenic life and fellow- 
ships with God leave no remains to be gathered among 
collections of antiquities. 


Where Was Eden ? 

‘¢And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden.'’ Perhaps ‘‘eastward'’ serves to locate the 
author of this account by giving the location of the 
garden from his standpoint in the west-country of the 
coast-land of Asia. He certainly was somewhere 
there. Probably, however, the chief significance of 
this note of location is that the garden was in the east- 
country, that mysterious east, ‘‘ Khedem,’’ out of 
which, to the Hebrew conception, came both the race 
and revelation. Eden was not the garden ; the garden 
was ‘‘in Eden,’’ in that east country. Eden em- 
braced much or all of a great river system, for ‘‘a 
river went out of Eden to water the garden,’’ a river 
which was made up of four great branches. Now 
rivers run down. That is something that ought to be 
obvious enough without being said, yet some people 
have tried to locate the garden in the upper part of 
Eden, But this river system had continued its down- 
ward course until the branches all came together to 
make one river, and this river ‘* went out of Eden to 
water the garden,’’ which certainly implies that the 
garden was somewhere near the lower edge of Eden. 
In the Bible description it is stated that ‘from 
thence,’’ where the river entered the garden, it ‘‘ be- 
came parted into four heads,’’ This description, es- 
pecially in the English translation, seems to suggest 
that the river became parted into four heads after 
watering the garden. But the branches are four 
‘«heads,’’ not four mouths; four sources, not four 
outflows. And the necessity of the geography obliges 
us to read as the more natural meaning of the He- 
brew that the river system consisted of four sources 
before they joined and entered the garden as ne 
stream, ‘From thence,’’ in other words, is under- 
stood as meaning that one faces from the garden up- 
stream, and refers to the river system before it enters 
and waters the garden. 

Much speculation has been indulged in concerning 
these rivers, and thus concerning the location and the 
significance and character of the garden. Some have 
thought the rivers were the Nile, the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and the Ganges, which of course turns the 
whole description into imagery and the story of the 
garden into parable or myth. These four rivers would 
thus join nowhere but in the great waters of the sea, 
and a garden at the junction of such rivers would be 
in ‘‘the land of nowhere.’’ But the narrative pur- 
ports to be a narrative of facts, the place of which 
was still recognizable in the days of the writer, and 
the account has some incidental touches which seem 
strongly to sustain that seeming import of the narra- 
tive. For example, it is often overlooked that the 
river ‘‘ watered"’ the garden. In this western world 
rivers do not water fields and gardens, do not water 
the land at all except in a most limited way immedi- 
ately along the banks, but drain away the water that 
falls upon the land. I have seen crops in fields, 
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The deeper the scientific study of the records 
in Genesis goes, the more does it become plain 








through which a river ran, withering and dying for 
the want of water. Upper Egypt, where scarcely any 
rain falls, is watered from the Nile. Brazil, where 
the most copious rains fall, is not watered by the 
Amazon. Is not the significance of the expression 
that the river ‘‘ watered the garden"’ perfectly plain? 
The garden was in a land dependent upon irrigation 
from the river and not upon rain from heaven. Then 
the name given to the region of the garden is ex- 
plicitly to the same end: Eden is a Babylonian word, 
the distinctive name for ‘‘the Plain,’’ and cannot 
refer to the mountain region away to the north. 

The description of the lands through which these 
rivers flowed is in part very vague to us because of 
our lack of knowledge of these lands, but some of 
them, as Cush and Havilah, are fairly well identified, 
and that in this same southern region. Last of all, 
two of these rivers are very positively identified, and 
have scarcely ever been doubted except by those who 
cut loose from facts and give free rein to imagination. 
These are the Euphrates and the Tigris. To the con- 
ditions imposed by these upon the narrative the other 
rivers must have conformed. Thus the names of the 
rivers and of the lands from which they flowed, the 
course which water flows, the dependence of Eden 
upon irrigation, and the climate required for the life 
of the garden,—all these things, together with some 
philological considerations concerning many words in 
the narrative and the universal tradition of that whole 
east-country, point to the Euphrates system for the 
rivers of Eden, the great Babylonian plain as Eden 
itself, and the marvelously fertile region about the 
head of the Persian Gulf with its almost tropical 
climate as the garden, But the gulf in those days ex- 
tended much farther north than at the present time, 
because of the rapidly enlarging delta of the Euphrates. 


The Trees and the Serpent 

In the garden were some mysteries and types, and 
strange events were there. Such things ought to be 
expected in a story of beginnings, and, indeed, in any 
story of times far removed from us and under con- 
ditions very different from those in which we live. 
If Adam could have had an account of our times to 
read in Eden, it would have furnished him some 
puzzles too. Strange to say, that which is most mys- 
terious in the garden, the trees, the serpent and the 
temptation, are seemingly more particularly illustrated 
by archeological material than anything else in the 
account. It is difficult to state correctly the value of 
this material, On the one hand, it is often popularly 
overestimated ; pictures, sometimes far from accurate, 
are presented which purport to show a very definite 
Babylonian temptation scene with the man and the 
woman and the serpent, and, strange to say, the com- 
bination is called ‘‘the tree of life,’’. whereas the 
temptation took place at ‘‘the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil.’’ On the other hand, the whole 
subject is dismissed by some with the curt statement 
that there has been an incorrect identification. The 
fact is that there are many representations from Bab- 
ylonia, Assyria and elsewhere in western Asia which 
show sacred trees, sometimes fruit-trees, often asso- 
ciated with a serpent and with human beings or 
genii. It is indisputable that the constant association 
of these two objects together, and the existence of-a 
legend of the maiden who was ‘‘ mother of sins,’’ do 
point in a most suggestive way to the diffusion in that 
east country of a tradition of the fall. 





Of the first dispersion, that which took place from 
the garden of Eden, we know almost nothing from 
the Bible, and very little positively from any other 
source. No one knows where ‘‘the land of Nod” 
was. Its name is probably one by which it was 
known in the days of the writer of the account. 
Science furnishes some interesting information con- 
cerning this dispersion in a curious way. The hunter 
and the hounds sometimes find that the shortest way 
to the quarry is to take the back track. It is sure, at 
the beginning, to have come from the den. The 
most that science can tell us on this subject of the 
dispersion is that lines of migration of the human 
race radiate from the region of Eden. Wherever it 
has been possible for ethnologists and geologists, in 
tracing the migrations of different portions of the 
human race, to take the back track, they have in- 
variably found it toward the end approaching a com- 
paratively small region in western Asia. 
it is not possible to follow them to the end they are 
found to come from some narrow pass necessary to 
be crossed in coming from that same region. Thus 
in the western continent the populations have left 
trails coming from the direction of Behring’s Strait, 
while race trails of the dark continent in like manner 
seem to diverge from the direction of the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb and thé Isthmus of Suez, 


Did the Whole Race Begin at Eden ? 

The flood of Noah was almost certainly the last 
great geological upheaval, which came about the 
close of the glacial period, the great Ice Age as it has 
been called, and which is now known to have been 
but a very few thousand years ago. The remains of 
the men of the Ice Age have been found very widely 
distributed in both the eastern and western hemis- 
pheres north and south. It would thus seem that the 
dispersion from Eden must have extended over nearly 
the whole earth. The antediluvian world of whose 
colossal wickedness we have hints in the Bible was 
probably a world of great achievements also. No 
people have ever been found to be great only in 
wickedness. A few traces of real art of that Age have 
been found by scientists. How much of the specifi- 
cations of the ark was new in architecture it is impos- 
sible to say. It has been found to be of exactly the 
dimensions for greatest capacity and stability : and 
Noah's carpenters were able to do the work. 

What was the perfection of life in the Garden of 
Eden? Not the comfort of modern conveniences, not 
the complexity of modern civilization, not the diver- 
sity of modern learning, not the cleverness of modern 
skill, but the simplicity of a sinless beginning. When 
man after creation looked about, he found himself 
naked among the trees with the fruits of the garden 
to give him sustenance. He began at the very be- 
ginning of a long course of progress. Philologists have 
traced human language to a beginning in the names 
of things ; metaphysics demands that it should be so, 
and the Bible indicates that it was so, that. the other 
creatures round about man were the first to call ouit 
human utterance. Thus at every point the narrative 
of life in the Garden of Eden indicates a narrative of 
beginnings, but also of real beginnings. 

A last question awaits answer: Is the account of 
Eden and its tragedy a narrative of actual events or a 
typical representation of great truths? Why not 
both? It is a typical representation of great truths. 
Are not all great events so? Were not all Christ's 
miracles parables in action? Is not all human con- 
duct according to principles? And is not every temp- 
tation typical? There are but three approaches to 
the human soul,—those by which temptation would 
lead us into ‘‘ the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, 
and the pride of life.’ Each temptation is essentially 
like every other temptation along the same approach, 
and so is typical. That it is so does not keep it from 
being also actual. Every opportunity is in a sense an 
Eden into which some man is put to trim it and to 
keep it, and so is typical of opportunity in general. 
But its typical character does not keep it from being 
actual, So it is with the first Eden. There was a 
real beginning somewhere, sometime. An account 
of it we would expect to be very like this that comes 
to us in the Book of God. I accept this. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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With Layyah Barakat in Egypt 


The fourth sketch in Mrs. Barakat’s story of her life 
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When a girl of nineteen ~ayyah left her home in Syria, where she had with bitter struggles won 


Christ and an educatior., to come into Egypt, that ancient land of testing. 
the hard testing-place that prepared the way for greater service in a ‘* promised land.” 


learning what the slave 


For her also it became 
She was 


girl had learned who, when praying with‘ Sit Layyab,” asked the Lord tc 


have her loved ones sold to Egypt as slaves that they too might come to know Jesus. 
Mrs. Barakat's life-story, up to the time of gations woes her mission in America 


is published in the book, 


‘A Message from Mount 


banon "’ (The Sunday Schoo 


Times Co., 75 cents), from which these sketches are taken. 


T TOOK a very little while after I arrived in Assiout 
for the news to spread in the city that the new 
teacher had come, the Syrian teacher, who was 

like one of themselves. At that time Assiout was a 
city of some sixty thousand, both Mohammedans and 
Kopts. The Kopts are the ancient Egyptian Chris- 
tians. The girls began to come to the school to take 
a look at the new teacher and weigh her for a while 
before coming to an opinion. about her. As my as- 
sistants I had two native teachers, Aunt Sit and Aunt 
Jimyana, formerly Koptic nuns ; their education was 
simple, but they were a help with the little girls, In 
addition to her work as principal, Miss McKown also 
taught some of the classes, and several of the mis- 
sionaries’ wives came back and forth to help. 

It was only a few days before the school began to 
be crowded, and counting both boarders and day 
pupils there were about eighty on the roll. For half 
the day we taught the girls sewing and fancy work, 
the part of my teaching of which I was particularly 
fond. I was dressed in the European way, as my 
wardrobe had been made in Beirut, and the Assiout 
girls, most of whom wore only a Aafiga, or straight, 
loose garment, were at once anxious to have dresses 
like mine. Though I was skilled at plain sewing and 
embroidery, I was by no means a dressmaker. How- 
ever, I started in bravely, albeit with some misgivings. 
Never mind how the dresses fitted ; we were deter- 
mined to have European clothes, and yards and yards 
of expensive material were brought to me. The first 
dress I made was a blue henrietta, cut as a skirt and 
polonaise, for Balsam Wiseh. How proud she was 
when it was finished! And whatever faults there 
were in the style and fit, at least it was different from 
the old Egyptian dress. 

The school year passed rapidly ; the summer was 
drawing on, and it was almost time to start for home— 
if, indeed, I should go home. Many new things had 
come into my life this year; many a lesson I had 
learned ; but when I turned to look at the future and 
plan for it, I could not see the way. While I was 
hesitating, in this state of perplexed uncertaiffty, I 
was invited one day to dine with Dr. and Mrs. Hogg. 
Another guest was present, in whom I recognized the 
young man I had seen once before, in the station 
at old Bulak. After dinner Dr. Hogg called me into his 
study for a’ heart-to-heart talk, he said. He told me 
that he felt for me the responsibility of a father, now 
that I was so far away from my own people. He had 
received two proposals of marriage for me ; one from 
a young Egyptian of wealth, whom I knew quite well, 
who could clothe me handsomely and give me every 
luxury, but whose interests and ideals were quite dif- 
ferent from my own. The other was from Elias 
Barakat, a Syrian, a native of Damascus, educated at 
the Syrian Protestant College, who for many years nad 
been teaching and translating religious tracts for the 
mission in Egypt. He had returned the year before 
ftom a trip to the Soudan as private secretary to Gen- 
eral Malcolm, who accompanied General Gordon 
through the Red Sea to Massawa, Bab el Mandeb, and 
Khartum, and thence came northward into Egypt. 
Dr. Hogg told me much about how highly the mis- 
sionaries regarded the young man, saying that as long 
as there should be a mission in Egypt he would be sure 
of a place among their workers. ‘ Layyah,’’ said my 
friend, kindly, ‘‘this is a serious question for you. 
We don’t want you to go back to Syria; we need you 
in Egypt. And your work this year has been so sat- 
isfactory, we hate to have you give it up, as you must 
if you marry this Egyptian.’’ 

He gave me two weeks to pray and think over the 
matter before I made my answer, and I left his house 
very serious and thoughtful. All my gayety was gone ; 
yet, even in the midst of my bewilderment, I was 
grateful for the kind words of appreciation of my work, 
so encouraging to the stranger. 

As Dr. Hogg had asked me to do, I began to pray 
earnestly over the decision. I wrote at once to my 


‘ 
mother, who replied, ‘‘I am praying for you, believ- 
ing that you are a child of God. Do what God directs 
you.’ This left the decision still entirely in my 
hands, and I was torn by the desires that drew me in 
both directions at once. The more I thought of what 
lay open to my choice the more I wanted to be rich, 
to enjoy the wealth, the luxury, the beautiful clothes, 
the attendance of servants, all the things I longed for 
and had never had. It was but a single step and 
they would all be mine. And then the thought would 
rise, ‘*‘ Did you not give your life to Jesus? If you 
marry this rich Egyptian, you will no longer be use- 
ful ; all your work for Christ must stop.’’ I realized, 
too, that I would perhaps be freated and looked upon 
as inferior, since I had been ‘‘ nothing but a teacher."’ 

Oh, the agony of those days of struggle and debate 
with myself! It was the hardest decision I had ever had 
to make, and sometimes it seemed as if I could never 
reach a resolve. But when the two weeks had passed, 
I had come to feel, in spite of all the temptations 
toward the easier way, that it was better to eat bread 
and salt and serve the Lord than to own all the treas- 
ures of Egypt. I gave my answer to Dr. Hogg, and 
so the question was settled. 

It seemed best that my marriage should take place 
at once, and the missionary ladies were so kind in 
helping with the arrangements. Mrs. Griffin helped 
me make my wedding dress, a purple silk. The day 
came quickly, and in the little mission church, with 
Dr. Hogg officiating, I was married, alone and far 
from all my friends, to the young man whom I had 
seen but twice before that day. The wedding dinner 
was given for us by Dr. and Mrs. Hogg, and after it 
we went to our own home, a furnished house which 
we had rented from a friend who was leaving to spend 
some months in Cairo, 

At this juncture came a new opening for work, Mr. 
Khayyat, whom I have already mentioned, came to 
ask me if I would take charge of his little day-school, 
with a view to enlarging it and making it a school 
preparatory to the girls’ seminary. He offered to 
provide the house and to meet all the expenses of the 
school if I would act asits principal. Now that I was 
a married woman I could go in and out freely, with- 
out being guarded, as had been necessary before, so 
that the first advantage of my marriage was at once 
apparent. I promised Mr. Khayyat that I would take 
the school, and at once resigned from my position with 
the mission boarding school, so that they might have 
time during the summer to send to Syria for a teacher 
to take my place. At the same time my husband 
was to begin managing a small printing press for the 
mission. 

That first year as principal of a school of my own 
was full of happiness. Among my recollections of it 
there stand out clearly one or two incidents. One was 
the day when Mr. Khayyat came into the school on 
one of his frequent visits, accompanied by Dr. Hogg 


‘and two American gentlemen, to whom I was intro- 


duced as Sit Layyah Barakat. I had never seen them 
before, but one of them shook my hand with what 
was evidently sincere pleasure, saying, ‘‘ You don’t 
know me, but I knew a great deal about you when 
you were Layyah Alkazin. For my name is Dulles, 
Dr. John Dulles, of Philadelphia, and I am the super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school that educated you. I 
know all about you from your childhood on, and I am 
so glad you are a missionary yourself now, teaching 
these girls and pointing them to Christ.’’ 

Of course I was delighted, and at once asked Dr. 
Dulles to speak to my girls, which he did, with Dr. 
Hoggasinterpreter. Theotherstranger was my friend’s 
son, and together they were making a trip still farther 
up the Nile. Before they left, Dr. Dulles gave me a 
card with his address, asking me to write to him and 
to the Sunday-school about my work. How little I 


knew then what an important part this visit was to 
play in the shaping of my life afterward. 
At another time a slave girl who had escaped from 
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. a cruel master made her way to our house, the chain 


still on her foot. The missionaries were always active 
in the cause of abolishing the slave trade, ahd with 
Dr, Hogg’'s help we took the matter to court, and suc- 
ceeded after a good deal of difficulty in having’ her 
legally freed and the chain unlocked from her ankle. 
After that she stayed with us, and when in the second 
year of my marriage my little baby girl was born, 
Zahara helped my mother, who came from Syria to 
be with me, in the care of the child. She was very 
fond of the baby, and one of the first things little 
Amaly asked, when she grew old enough to talk, was 
**why God didn't make her black, like Zahara."’ 

Did it pay to help these poor slaves, do you ask, 
and to set them free? Let me tell you the story of 
Mariam, the wife of a chief, sold into slavery by her 
husband in anger because her child was a girl and 
not a boy. All the way through the desert she wore 
the chain on her right arm and carried her baby on 
the left, till she was brought finally to the slave 
market at Assiout, and sold to a Mr. Hana, as nurse 
for his little boy. Then Mariam must take the breast 
from her own baby and give it to her master’s child, 
and as a consequence her own little one died. Later 
on her mistress died, and she was left with the care 
of the little boy. Aunt Rehabi, the Bible-woman, 
visited her often, and would read the sweet gospel 
message to her in her sad moments, and try to comfort 
her, telling her that her baby was in the arms of 
Jesus, who ‘‘suffered the little children to come unto 
Him.’’ The Holy Spirit seemed to open her eyes, 
and she found comfort in her Saviour. So Mariam 
became a Christian. 

Once when she was ill I went to call on her, and 
she asked me to pray with her. When I had prayed, 
I said, ‘*Now Mariam, I want you to pray for your- 
self.'" She closed her eyes and began her prayer : 
‘*Lord Jesus, I thank Thee that I have been sold a 
slave into Egypt, to come to Egypt and learn to know 
Thee. Please send the Arabs to steal my mother and 
my brother and all my people, and bring them here 
to be slaves like me, that they may know Thee too."’ 
Then she opened her eyes and looked into my face. 
‘*Oh,’’ she said radiantly, ‘*how glorious to be a 
slave for Jesus! A slave for Jesus is all I want to be."’ 

I have never been a slave, and you who read this 
have not. You cannot realize what it meant to wear 
iron chains from the neck to:the arm and the foot, 'tq 
be driven across the desert, naked, hungry.and thirsty, 
to be brought at last to Egypt to be sold. But to 
Mariam it was all a pleasure, because it brought to 
her the joy of knowing Christ, It is when you are a 
partner with Him in his suffering that you compre- 
hend the yearning to be a slave for Jesus, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ie 
The Pilgrim 


By Mabel Earle 


T FIRST the road led out through fields of flowers, 
While flaming sunrise lit the eastern sky ; 
Yet some strange need ached in the morning hours, 
Or ever He came by. 


I went through royal cities on my way, 
By palace door and fane and market-place, 
And my heart hungered in me all the day, 
Before I saw His face. 


There were long, weary leagues of desert sand, 
Hillside and plain and sky one blinding glare, 

Nor streams to cool my thirst on either hand— 
I had not found Him there. 


Across the rugged peaks my road led on, 
Past treacherous slopes and chasms black and grim ; 
My soul was faint ; my strength was well-nigh gone ; 
"I had not looked on Him. 


But when the purple sunset shadows lay, 
Long-reaching, on the inn where I must bide, 

I knew He h:d been with me all the way, 
Unseen, unheard, my Guide. 


Had I but turned to face Him! had I known 

The hand that ruled my steps, and stayed my strength, 
I had not grieved to walk the road alone, 

Nor murmured at its length. 


The day is done ; my feet have journeyed far ; 
Here has He bid me sleep, His chosen guest. 
To-morrow I shall hail His morning star— 
But now I am at rest. 
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The Forum of Methods. in Graded Work | 


Live suggestions culled from the experience of successful schools are given on this page 
of Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin’s monthly department 





The New Habit of Home Lesson-Study 


OME schools that have tried Graded Lessons have 
abandoned them. Was the fault with. the les- 
sons? A letter from a superintendent in Canada 

exprésses the difficulty his school is having with the 
Keystone Graded Lessons. is department is priv- 
ileged to give the reply of William E. Chalmers to 
_ this letter. Mr, Chalmers is the Educational Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Publication Society, 
under whose auspices the Keystone lessons are issued. 
The letter voices the problem of many graded schools, 
whatever the lessons used : 


Our Sunday-school, some time ago, adopted the Key- 
stone International Graded Lessons in four departments, 
and they are not proving the success which 1] think is in- 
tended, possibly because we do not understand the proper 
use of asim lessons. Will you please tell me how the 
system can be used so as to be effective ? 

Referring to the Junior Course: As I understand it, 
there are slips with each lesson which are to be handed to 
the pupil after the lesson has been taught. The-pupil is 
then supposed to take the slip home and write it up, an- 
swering the questions and returning same on the following 
Sunday for the teacher to examine and correct, The 
pupil. does not know anything about the lesson for the day 
until he meets the teacher in the class; that is, he is not 
supposed to make any preparation for the day’s lesson. 
One of our difficulties is, that many of the scholars will not 
do the home-work on the slips provided. 

Before we discard this system and return to the Inter- 
national Lessons, I should very much like to have some 
instructions as to the working of the Graded Lessons in a 
school of about three hundred members where old-fash- 
ioned ideas, to a certain extent, prevail. 

If you will direct me to some authority on the subject, 
I will be glad to make application for the information I 
desire, orf will be pleased to hear from you through the 
columns of the Times. 

I, may say that the majority of our teachers do not like 

.. the system as we have it. 1 do not think the. Graded Les- 
sons.are to blame for this, but rather that we are not using 
them properly. 


Mr. Chalmers reply follows : 

As Educational Secretary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, I have held a number of confer- 
ences with Sunday-school workers who have used the 
Keystone Graded Lessons, and I will draw upon the 
experiences of these workers as reported to me in an- 
swering the earnest inquiry of the above letter. 

The letter reminds us of. an ideal of the Sunday- 
school teacher; namely, the pupil's preparation of 
the lesson. All will agree that the pupil is receiving 
a poor education unless he can be induced to put 
forth some learning effort of his own. Which scheme 
of lessons is more apt to secure lesson preparation ? 
Upon the testimony of a large number of teachers 
who have used both the Uniform and the Graded 
scheme, I unhesitatingly reply, the Graded Lessons. 

When a teacher loses sight of the desirability of 
the pupil's careful lesson preparation, the trouble of 
adapting himself to a new method of teaching, and 
the additional burden upon him in the form of more 
painstaking personal preparation, and the correction 
of papers, do not seem to be worth while. But many 
schools persisting with the Graded Lessons are teach- 
ing their scholars new Sunday-school habits, and have 
the joyous report of the teachers that the classes are 
taking hold of their work with a fresh interest. 

An ideal is not attained in a week. Do rot expect 
any scheme will easily turn careless or half interested 
children into diligent students of the Bible. Probably 
in the majority of cases we shall have to wait untilghe 
Primary folks, made accustomed to graded lessOns, 
come up through the higher departments of the school 
before we have old. methods fully changed. 

When homes are little interested in aiding lesson 
preparation, and where pupils have little purpose or 
idea of doing it, provision must be made for some or 
all of the work to be done in the school session. This 
wil be true of the earlier years of the Junior Depart- 
ment. A goodly number of Junior superintendents 
are equipping their classes with the means of writing, 
in the form of tables or lap-boards. After the lesson 
has been taught the pupils are asked to fill out their 
papers and leave them with the teacher. Successful 
teachers find some method of calling the attention of 
the class to work well done. Show papers are pinned 


to a screen or put behind glass. Individual and class 
excellence are rewarded at the end of the quarter or 
year. In the best schools promotions from depart- 
ments are made much of. A prerequisite to such 
promotion ought to be an examination. Frequently 
credit is given in the examination for lesson papers. 

Some schools have used the Keystone lessons, and 
have given them up. Commonly it is because of one 
or more of three reasons : 

1. The teachers do not understand the necessity 
for graded lessons, or are out-and-out unfriendly. In 
some cases an over-zealous pastor or superintendent 
has forced the adoption of the new lessons before the 
teachers were ready for it. If it were only possible to 
have our teachers take a teacher-training course they 
would understand why we must have graded work. 
Where this is impossible some effort ought to be 
made to acquaint teachérs with the results of child 
study with respect to periods of development. 

2. The scholars resent the unaccustomed which 
makes greater demands upon them, It sometimes 
takes not a little effort and patience to get older 
scholars to give the lessons a fair trial. Many schol- 
ars are quite satisfied to have the teacher do all the 
work. By various means the lesson truth must be 
made more interesting, and then they will see that the 
new method makes it easier for them to get hold of 
what they need. 

3. The lessons may be mechanically taught. No 
teacher should permit himself to slavishly follow any 
text-book. The truth must become a part of his per- 
sonality. The teacher ought to insist upon teaching 
in his own way. The material of the text-book will 
suggest the minimum which the pupil should master. 
But the teacher will come with overflowing measure 
and leavé more unsaid than he can possibly say. 
Such a lesson will be an inspiration. 


What to Do on Patriotic Sundays 


O DEVELOP a love of country, a high ideal of 
what our nation should be, and a reverence for 
law and order, are as much the duty of our 

Sunday-schools as the culture of any other graces. 
Yet, just when and how and what we shall teach are 
questions that few leaders have settled as definitely 
as they should. 

Twice a year, preferably on ‘‘ George Washington 
Sunday’’ and ‘*‘ Fourth of July Sunday,"’ a superin- 
tendent would do well to lay aside the regular open- 
ing service for a thirty-minute patriotic program. 
This would give variety and hence interest, and if 
persisted in year after after by all our schools it would 
mean much to future citizenship. 

Just what that program should be depends upon 
the size of the school, its organization, and lecal con- 
ditions, but under any conditions it shoulc be the 
work of the pupils themselves, chiefly the Inter- 
mediates, not a lecture by an adult. Let me outline 
a thirty-minute service that might be gotten up by 
the boys and girls and given before the whole school ; 

With no opening save a prayer and a patriotic 
song, let this question be displayed upon the board : 
‘*What zs America to the peoples of the world ?*’ 
Four pupils give topical answers in four minute 
talks (or papers) : 

1. Financially, giving some striking statistics of 
his own gathering concerning our manufactures, food 
exports, etc., even the Christmas money. sent back to 
Old World homes and the like. 

2. Politically, showing ours to be the pattern- 
country of China, Cuba, Mexico, and even king- 
ridden nations everywhere. 

3. Educationally : the numbers of students from 
foreign lands in our colleges, from Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s 
three children to the wiry: little Japs in the California 
bean fields, carrying American school-books in their 
pockets to. study during the noon-hour. 

4. Religiously : the numbers of American missien- 
aries abroad, the wide dissemination. of Christian 
literature, etc. Such facts from. the daily press as, 
‘¢Many an. American Testament is going: into the 
grave with a Bulgar soldier, buried: where he falls in 
this Balkan war."’ ; 


Following these four ‘‘talks,’’ let the superinten- 
dent step to the board, draw his chalk through the 
word ‘‘is,’’ and write heavily above it the words, 
**must be’’ or ‘‘ ought to be,"’ adding a brief, force- 
ful, carefully prepared and earnest plea for a better 
America, emphasizing our part in it. Let him end 
with a sentence prayer, ask the school to rise and 
sing ‘* America,’’ and proceed, without another word, 
to the study of the lesson. 

It would give dignity to the occasion and please 
the four participants immensely to have printed pro- 
grams ; otherwise the program may be placed con- 
spicuously upon the board for the previous Sunday, 
and left there until after the day. The pupils taking 
part should be quietly appointed some four weeks in 
advance so as to give time for preparation. The 
gathering of their facts will be of real value to them, 
and the occasion one of importance. It is the kind 
of work most Intermediates like to do. 

Another time the Juniors might use the opening 
thirty minutes, with a program that savors as much of 
missions as patriotism, giving the drill called ‘‘ The 
flags of all nations.’’ For other drills or suggestions 
the superintendent will do well to consult their day- 
school teacher, for he or she will know to a certainty 
just what the children are capable of doing, their 
knowledge of geography, etc. 

As' a rule our secular schools are doing good 
work along this line with their history-stories in every 
grade, special teachings, and drills, so that the 
majority of our Juniors can give us a creditable pro- 
gram with little extra effort. 

Little can be expected from the primary room. 
With no knowledge of geography as a basis, the 
teaching is necessarily superficial and. suggestive 
rather than definite. 

There should always be flags at hand, a big one 
for decoration and small ones to march with or keep 
time with when they sing ‘‘ My country, ’tis of thee.’’ 
That song has a fascination for little people that has 
long puzzled me. It must be a part of their heritage ! 

Of course, the Primary teacher frequently alludes 
to ‘our good country,’ and speaks of others as not 
good to live in ‘‘like ours,’’ and a flag story may be 
told during the opening on these patriotic Sundays. 
They may also learn to salute the flag—as their big 
brothers and sisters do in day-school : ‘‘I give my 
head, my hands, and my heart to God and my coun- 
try. One country, one language, one flag’’—point- 
ing to the big one, 

Children love this dearly (even the Beginners, 
although they seldom locate their hearts accurately) ; 
the gestures make a good rest exercise, and it gives a 
foundation for practical teaching on patriotism in our 
older grades,—Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 
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In a School of Fifteen Hundred 


HE High Street Disciple Church of Akron, Ohio, 
which enrolls a membership of about fifteen 
hundred, is one of the most inspiring schools of 

the state. They use the new International Graded 
Lessons as far as they have been published. The 
Beginners and Primary Departments hold their ses- 
sions entirely separate. For the rest of the school, 
who meet together for their opening and closing exer- 
cises, the order of service is substantially as follows : 


. Music by orcnestra. 

- A moment of silence, 

. Superintendent : **Good morning, school.’’ 

Response by school: ‘‘Good morning.’’ 

. Song, followed by Lord’s Prayer,’’ or a Scripture 
recitation from the memory work of the Junior or 
Intermediate Departments. 

6. Song, followed hy announcements, 

z Song, followed by prayer. 
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. Music by orchestra, while departments and classes 
pass to their respective rooms. 

. Lesson period. 

Music by orchestra ; classes and departments asseme 

ble. 

11. Some special exercise—song, Scripture recitations, 

or memory verses. 
12. Reports, 
13. Song and closing prayer. 


—Mrs. Bertram B: Collyer, Madison, Wis. 

















‘LESSON FOR JAN. 19. (Gen. 3) 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 
YTHOLOGY tells us of the Sirens who lived on 
the southern shore of Italy. The Sirens were 
a kind of mermaid, beautiful to look at and 
with irresistible voices; so that when they sang the 
hearer could not but move toward them. Alas, they 


. were as menenee as they were beautiful, and they 


sang those glorious songs only that they might lure 
‘sailors to their destruction on the rocks. The crafty 
Ulysses, when he knew he must sail by this danger 
spot, called his sailors together and told them of the 
danger. Then he stuffed their ears with wax so that 
they could not hear a sound. He left his own ears 
open, and had the sailors bind him hand and foot with 
instructions not to loose him till they were well past the 
‘singers. So the Sirens sang, but the sailors, hearing 
nothing, pulled sturdily past them. Ulysses, hear- 
‘ing, was intoxicated, frantic ; he would have thrown 


himself overboard, but he was helpless in his thongs, 
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and the sailors could not hear his pleadings, so they 
got safely by. 

The Argonauts had another way of getting by the 
Sirens. They were sailing to Pontus in their search 
for the Golden Fleece, and they had on board with 
them Orpheus, the poet and singer. His music was 
such that wild beasts, even lions and tigers, came 
crouching to his feet. When they came to the coast 
of the Sirens, the creatures came out and sang their 
sweetest, but the Argonauts had better music nearer 
at hand, and they just laughed. So there are two 
‘ways of meeting temptation,—one is to resist it with 
main force, and the other is to conquer it by means 
of a superior attraction. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 


[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


.,-This,is.one of the greatest chapters of the Bible 
which it is a teacher’s privilege to present to a class. 
There are many things in it about which questions 
‘may’ be asked that no one can answer. e will 
make our real profit in pointing out the moral lessons 
‘that the author of Genesis evidently meant that we 
‘should learn. We cannot tell why an omnipotent 


- and loving God should have permitted man to sin. 


Genesis does not answer. But Genesis does tell us 


_how sin came into human life, and its immediate 


effect. Who and what was the serpent? And what 
‘was the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil? etc. 

For light on the whole subject of the beginnings 
in Eden, read Dr. Kyle’s article, ‘‘What We Know 
About Eden and .its Garden,” on page 4 of this issue. 

Read and study carefully the first paragraphs of 
Dr. ‘Thomas and Professor Clow until you grasp the 
fact that great moral things are here spoken of in 
peace terms, but with underlying reality. Dr. 

homas gives abundant explanation of each of the 
terms, the ‘‘serpent,” etc., and interprets the mean- 
ing of each phrase of the conversation. Dr. Mackie 
will supplement this information. Dr. Gray sug- 
gests another interpretation of the details of the ac- 
count. His article gives a clear discussion of the 
whole subject in its successive steps. Now turn to 


Professor Clow’s column and see how he draws the - 


great moral lessons from the story. He calls it ‘* the 
history of sin,” and your aim is to show a class how 
sin begins, and what it results in. Paragraph 2 
touches on the question why sin came. Paragraph 


_3 shows what sin is. Just here Mr, Ridgway gives 


some pointed illustrations. 

‘changes sin brings. In paragraph 5 he shows how 
God seeks the sinner, and his last paragraph shows 
the result of sin to be degradation to the tempter and 
discipline to the sinner. 


The Class in Session 


If an inhabitant of some other planet, though we 
do not know that any such are in existence, were to 
visit our earth, the first thing he would notice was 
that there was something wrong with it. Some peo- 
ple are well and some sick, some are working and 
others are idle, some have plenty and some are 
starving, and worst of all men are cruel to each 
other, to women, and to innocent children. There 
are tears, blood, and misery everywhere. He asks 
what makes it? Your answer would be to read to 
him this third chapter of Genesis. . 

How could God make man imperfect? Ue didn't. 
He made man in his own image, with a brain and a 
will, and if you make a person free to choose at all, 
he must be able to choose both right or wrong. 


Paragraph 4 shows what 


Where did the first move toward sin come from ? 


It came from outside of man. Some evil personality, 
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LESSON 3. JANUARY 19. MAN’S FIRST SIN 


Genesis 3. Coimmit verse 22, 23 


Golden Téxt:' very one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin.—John 8 : 34 


1 Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the 
field which Jehovah God had made. And he said unto the 
woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of ' any tree of 
the en? 2 And the woman said unto the serpent, Of_the 
fruit of the trees of the en we may eat: 3 but of the fruit 
of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, 
Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall-ye touch it, lest ye die. 4 
And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die : 
§ for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 2 God, knowing good 


‘and evil. 6 And when the woman saw that the tree was good 


for food, and that it was a delight to the and that the 
tree was 8 to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat ; and she gave also unto her husband with 
her, and he did eat. 7 And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked ; and they sewed 
fig-leaves tomerher, and made themselves * aprons. 8 And 
they heard the 5 voice of Jehovah God walking in the garden 
in the ® cool of the day: and the man and his wife hid them- 
— 2 the presence of Jehovah God amongst the trees of 
the garden. 

9 And Jehovah God called unto the man, and said unto 
him, Where art thou? 10 And he said, I heard. thy 5 voice in 
the garden, and I was afraid, because I was naked ;. and I hid 
myself, 11 And he said, Who told thee that thou wast naked ? 
Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that 
thou shouldest not eat? 12 And the man said, ‘The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and 
I did eat. 

22 And Jehovah God said, Behold, the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil ; and now, lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for 
ever—23 ggg) 9 arma God sent him forth from the gar- 
den of Eden, to till the ground from whence he was taken. 


‘24 So he drove out the man ; and he placed at the east of the 


garden of Eden the Cherubim, and the flame ot a sword which 
turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life. 


1 Or, all the trees %Or, gods * Or, desirable to look upon 4 Or, 
girdles * Or, sound * Heb. wind, 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 
(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Verse 1.—In what sense was the.serpent the most subtle 
of all beasts? How could the serpent converse with the 
woman? (Thomas; Clow, 1, 3; Gray, 13; Class in Ses- 
sion, 3.) 

Verse 7.—What is meant by the statement that ‘‘ the 
eyes of them both were opened’? ? (Thomas; Clow, 4.) 

Verse 8.—What is meant by ‘‘the voice of Jehovah 
God walking in the garden’’? Why did the man and his 
wife wish to hide from Jehovah? (Thomas; Clow, 5; 
Gray, 3; Class ip Session, 6.) 

Verse 14.-~In what way does this curse apply to the 
serpent? Does it suggest that originally a serpent did not 
go upon its belly? (Clow, 6; Gray, 4.) 

Verse 15.—-What does this reference to the seed of the 
woman mean? (Thomas; Mackie, 3; Clow, 6; Gray, 5; 
Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 16.—What authority over the wife does this verse 
give to the husband ? (Gray, 6.) 

Verse 17.— What is the meaning of the words ‘ cursed 
is the ground for thy sake’’? Did Adam not ‘toil’’ be- 
fore he sinned? (Thomas; Gray, 6; Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 18.—Were there probably no thorns and thistles 
before the ground was cursed? (Gray, 6.) 

"Verse 20.—Why is the naming of Eve by Adam men- 
tioned here? (Thomas.) 

Verse 21.—How did God make coats of skin for Adam 
and Eve? (Thomas; Class in Session, 8.) 

Verse 22.—In what sense had Adam become as God? 
Explain the use of the pronoun ‘‘us” in this verse 
(Thomas; Gray, 1). 

Verse 23.—How is it that Adam and Eve did not die 
when they ate of the tree? (Thomas; Class in Session, 4.) 

Verse 24.—What were ‘‘the Cherubim,’’ and what was 
meant by “‘ the flame of a sword which turned every way ’’? 
(Thomas; Mackie, 4; Gray, 7; Class in Session, 9.) 








spoken of as ‘‘the serpent,” approached woman and 
beguiled her, lied to her, and tricked her into doing 
something that God had forbidden. He did this by 
taking advantage of her innocence, he distorted the 
word of the good God, he aroused in the woman dis- 
trust of God, he denied the danger of disobedience. 

Did he lie in saying that they would not die? It 
was the worst kind of a lie, for it was.half true. 
They did not die immediately. Death is both physi- 
cal and spiritual. Physical death is the separation 
of.the spirit from the body. Spiritual death is the 
separation of the spirit from God. They suffered the 
second immcdiately, and the first ultimately. 

Whai was the wrong that the woman did? 
It makes no difference what the specific act was; it 
was the disobedience that made it wrong. So far as 
we know, all sin is some abnormal thing. God is 


‘not arbitrary. That the man should share in the 


act made him as much a sinner as the woman. 
What was the result of their sin? They did 






> 
know the difference between good andevil. That 
much of the Devil’s statement was true, but they 
knew it from the wrong side, and they felt poey, 
That divine faculty that tells us when we do right 
they now found to sting them because cog had done 
wrong. The effect of guilt is always the same— 
shame. They did not want to see each other, they 
did not want to see God, they covered themselvés 
with such clothes as they could, they hid themselves. 

What did God do about it ?—He hunted out the 
guilty man and woman, called for them, Just as 
man’s temptation came from outside, so his salvation 
comes from outside himself. They had to confess, 
though each tried to dodgethe blame. God then de- 
graded the tempter. e made the “serpent” a 
thing of the dust, and thus it always has been. To 
tempt innocence has always resulted in degradation 
to the tempter. God disciplined the sinners. He did 
not curse them, but he made it hard forthem. It 
could not be otherwise. Hecursed the ground. Work 
they had been made for, but work had always beén 
pleasant and profitable, now it is hard and unprofit- 
able. And right in the midst of it all is a saying 
that shines like a star of ho There is an endless 
conflict between the descendants of the woman and 
evil, but the seed of the woman shall win. 

Then God himself clothed the man and the woman 
as they were unable to do it properly. 

Finally they were sent out of Eden to make sure 
that they did not eat of the tree of life, and so make 
evil perpetual, and a guard was put at its gate.. ‘hat 
guard none has passed but One, who entered in and 
returned, bearing in his pierced hands eternal life for 
him that will take it. 


The Lesson Summary 

If it were not for the facts narrated in this chapter 
the rest of the Bible would not have been written. 
But it is useless to speculate as to what would or 
would not have happened. The life that we live is 
teal, and the temptations that we meet are real, and 
the guilt and the shame and the sweating face and 
the death. We must face sin as the greatest fact in 
life to be considered. We must take up our share of 
the eternal conflict and fight the seed of the serpent. 
One of the — things of life is to see the futile 
struggles of those who do not reckon sin to be a live 
and pressing fact. ‘The business of life is to over- 
come it. The minister who forgets that we are sin- 
ners loses his grip on men’s lives. The mother who 
does not prepare her sons and daughters to meet it 
is false to her trust. _The community or nation that 
does not deliberately set out to fight it will be de- 
feated byit. We are sinners, but thank God through 
Jesus Christ, we are conquering sinners, 


Questions for Class Use 

- Why is it not wrong to be tempted ? 

Why is it wrong to yield to temptation ? 

Why did the man and woman hide from God ? 
. Why did God call for them? 

Why did they each try to’ shift the blame ? 

. What is the promise in verse 15 ? 

. Why were the guilty pair put out of Eden ? 


Other Teaching Points 

To say that man is benefited by personal knowledge of 
evil is to say that one gets the best idea of the height of a 
house by jumping the roof. You unquestionably do 
gain knowledge, but the bump comes along with it. 

Watch carefully against the habit of loose moral judg- 
ments. More people deceive themselves than are deceived 
by others. The worst tempter is within. 

The tree looked good. ere is generally a good-look- 
ing side, a fair-seeming argument, to every evil thing. We 
scarcely ever meet anything so evil that there is not some 
good to it. Water with deadly disease germs in it will 
slake your thirst tor the time being, 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Gen. 4: 1-15.) ‘ 

* The sad part of disobedience to their Maker is that 
men soon thereafter become cruel toeach other. This 
is our regular human experience. Adam and Eve 
began to reap the worst: part of their crop of disobe- 
dience after their children were born. 
. Why was Cain morose? 
. Why is jealousy a dangerous mood ? 
. What was God’s punishment on Cain for his crime ? 
. Why did God not want Cain slain ? 
. See if you can discover in the lesson : 

When church-going is no use. 

When you’d better keep your temper. 

When you’d better watch your doorstep. 

When it’s no use dodging. 

When we’d rather be alone, 

What makes us uneasy. 


Evanston, ILL. 
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The History of Sin 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


E NEED not, and we must not, allow ourselves 
to be entangled in the questions which the 
scenery of this chapter raises. When we re- 

member the Oriental mode of conveying moral and 
spiritual truths,and the state of men’s knowledge when 
this inspired narrative was written, we can easily in- 
terpret its figurative language. This is history told by 
symbols. But every symbol stands for a spiritual 
fact. The serpent is the symbol of the truth that 
temptation assails man from without, and is motived 
by anenemy. The trees of knowledge and of life 
are symbols of the fact that man must reach out to 
and gain both knowledge and life, —pluck them as 
fruit is plucked. The cool of the day, in which East- 
terns walk abroad, is the Fembol of that quiet hour, 
that time of silence when God's voice is easily heard. 
And so on to the cherubim and the flaming sword, 
which are the symbols of the tremendous truth that 
we never can regain the lost garden of innocence, 
and that life never can be, for any one, what it was 
before a fall, This, every man says as he reads and 
sees the meaning of the symbols, is the history of sin. 

When the story opens we see man innocent but 
undeveloped, o that fact both Scripture and 
science bear testimony. There was an era in the 
story of the race when man was in moral equilibrium. 
But he could not remain in this moral indifference. 
All God's living things grow. Moral progress and 
spiritual growth are gained through self-determina- 
tion. Man might have made moral progress by re- 
sisting temptation, by self-denial and obedience. 
We see, now and again, some rare natures, brought 
up amid surroundings of moral and spiritual helpful- 
ness, presenting a dim picture of how man might 
have passed from innocence to saintliness. But that 
is not how the race, or any individual of it, however 
outwardly tair in life, has made moral progress. It 
is by a fall, and a long, slow rise, an ascent, by the 
grace of God, to a spiritual beauty that Adam could 
never have worn, because it is the beauty of his 
atoning and suffering Lord. But here we see the 
first discouraging Step. ‘They lost Eden and they 
gained a consciehce.”-* 

Next our attention is fastened on the fact that the 
secret of sin is successful temptation. 
is not.sin.. It may be the avenue of moral achieve- 
ment. Sin is vom ptarien yielded to.»: Here we find 
temptation embodied in the serpent,—subtle, in+ 
sinuating, sly, with power to charm ang. fascinate, 
the -figure of that ‘tempting, seducing: evil which 
haunts the soul. ‘‘ Every man,” says James, ‘‘is 
drawn away of his own lust.” But that is true of 
fallen man, and even a man's. lust is stirred up by 
influences external to himself. The steps in the 
temptation are described by one who was telling his 
own sad story. The woman, whom Orientals still 
think ‘more easily tempted, although we are sure that 
Christ has wrought a decisive change in womanhood, 
is first approached. A crafty lie is told her. Her 
curiosity, always a human characteristic, divinely 
implanted for man’s good, is excited. Then three 
swift movements complete the fall, She saw. 
She desired. She took. Then, like all sinners, she 
tempted the man, and both fell. No man can say 
that one word in that story is not hig? Abe 

Then comes a change made by sin. e all know 
the meaning of ‘‘the moment after.” ‘The first 
change was the sense of shame. ‘‘ They knew they 
were naked.” How dark an experience that brief 
phrase describes, The second is the changed rela- 
tionship to God. Now they fear, and hide them- 
selves, The third is the changed world. Every 
child who has transgressed, every youth who has lost 
his purity, every man who has played false or lied, 
knows these three. changes made by sin. 

But here we come upon the only wholly beautiful 
line in the story. God,walking in the garden and 
calling after the fearful mar and woman who have 
hidden themselves has sometimes been read as 
though it was simply the moral governor of the uni- 
verse searching out the guilty that he might punish 
them. We readthe words **t Adam, where art thou ?” 
amiss if we fail to catch the note of grief and yearn- 
ing in them. This is the first hint of the gospel. 
This is God seeking the lost. Penalty there must 
always be after sin, even if God himself share it and 
bear it. But penalty is not all, and.is not the end. 
Sin is not to be final. So all down the ages, as often 
as man has sinned, there has come that strange 
silence in which he has heard the voice of God calling 
to him, putting this very question with ever-deepen- 
ing significance, ‘‘ Where art thou?” And as men 
and women, now as on the occasion of this first fall, 
cast their blame on others, or on. circumstances, God 
brings home the responsibility for the sin, until they 
cry, “ My sin is ever before me,” and meekly kneel- 
ing before God they find their Judge has become 
their Redeemer. 

Thus we understand wh 
mingle in the penalty. he punishment of the 
tempter is degradation. It is alwaysso, The man 
or woman who seduces another to evil falls in that 
moment to the level of the beast. There is to be war 
with the tempter unto all generations, and Christ 


judgment and mercy 


Temptation | 
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shall wound him fatally. But the penalties on the 
man and woman are chastisements. What father 
chastises not? The easy, congenial, productive 
labor of the garden is not now the discipline that is 
needed. Now sorrow,—with a peculiar burden on the 
woman,—toil on a stubborn and thorn-bearing earth, 
a daily bread won in the sweat of the face, are the 
lot of man. It is well, even though man sometimes 
make man’s lot harder than God meant it to be. It 
shall continue until that day when men gain ‘a 
right to the tree of life and enter in through the gates 
into the city.” Life began in a gatden. 
in a city, even the city of God. 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, Ph.D. 
ES Cuaprer.—The pivot .of the Bible, for with- 
out it the rest of Sc — becomes meaningless. 


It records the most important event in history, 
—the entrance of sin. We must again distinguish 


between the story and the literary character in which . 


it is expressed, between the Nese and its form. Itis 
not allegorical, for this would destroy the foundation 
of biblical history, since all else springs from the 
story of man. And: yet it cannot be wholly literal, 
because it is impossible that the supreme outcome of 
sin is the bruising of the head of a serpent and the 
bruising of the heel of a man. The fact that Satan 
is never once mentioned in the chapter is sufficient 
to show that it cannot be literal. But if not allegori- 
cal and not literal, it is nevertheless the pictorial ex- 

ression of actual fact. It is history written in 
Reures of speech, and such figures always symbolize 
an underlying reality. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—TZhe serpent: The word is thought to 
come from a root meaning ‘ shining,” and a corre- 
sponding root, ‘‘saraph,” meaning ‘‘ burning,” is 
found interchangeably with this in several passages 
(Num. 21: 8,9). Paul. speaks of Satan fashioning 
himself into an angel of light (2 Cor. 11: 14). This 
would seem to be the best explanation of the present 

assage. . Satan, the actual-tempter, assumed -the 
orm of an angel of light, and in order to appeal to 
the woman through the material element took pesses- 
sion of a beast of the field and transformed it into the 
eosees of ’a' fiery ‘‘saraph’’ or *‘ an: angel of 
light.” Beast: Not a reptile, forit is not compared 
with “‘ creeping things.” — And-he said: The inter- 
pretation of Satan’s disguise which is ‘suggested 
above renders it much easier’ to understand the 
willingness of the woman to listen. Eve would be 
unlikely to talk to a mere serpent, and Satan would 
be unlikely to make a serpent talk. The disguise of 
Satan is in perfect harmony with all that we know of 
him from Scripture.—7he woman: The weaker of 
the two and therefore more easily led astray (1 Tim. 
2:14).— Yea, hath God said ? Observe that Satan and 
the woman in their conversation used the term ‘** God.” 
and not ‘‘ Lord God.” -The use of the specific cove- 
nant term ‘“ Jehovah” would have prevented the ac- 
complishment of Satan’s purposes in suggesting 
doubt of God's faithfulness. 

Verse 2.—7he woman said; In her reply she per- 
verted and misquoted three times the divine law. 
(1.) She disparaged her privileges by misquoting the 
divine Jermission as to the other trees. (2.) She 
overstated the restrictions by misquoting the divine 
prokibition. (3.) She underrated her obligations by 
misquoting the divine penalty. : 

Verse 4.—NVot surely die: A denial of the divine 
truthfniness and the first recorded lie. 

Verse 5.—God doth know : The suppression of the 
true and the suggestion of the false. ‘Their eyes 
would be opened, but with a consciousness of guilt, 
not of omniscience. 

Verse 6.— Zhe woman saw: Perhaps by an act of 
disobedience performed before her eyes by Satan, 
thereby apparently proving that it had not the effect 
of which God had forewarned them. 

Verse 7.—Zhey knew: While Genesis 2 : 25. ex- 
presses purity, so here we have the thought of guilt, 
condemnation, and shame.—Afrons : Girdles (2 Sam. 
18:11; 1 Kings 2: 5). 

Verse 8,— The voice: While unfallen they were in 
close fellowship with God, but now they heard the 
sound of his footsteps with dread. 

Verse 9.— Where art thou? Not asked for infor- 
mation, but to bring a consciousness of guilt and 
confession of sin (Gen. 4: 9). 

Verse 10.—A/fraid: A confession which convicts 
of falsehood because the knowledge of nakedness was 
the result of his sin. 

Verse 12.—Zhe woman: In blaming her he prac- 
tically reproaches God, as if to say that a different 
companion would have meant a different result. 

Verse 15.~—The prediction of hostility, or conflict, 
and of victory. etween the children of the devil 
and the children of the woman there would be con- 
stant enmity, constant fighting, and eventual victor 
for the latter. ‘The’ conflict between 
will result in the entire-overthrow and destruction of 
the latter (1 John 3 : 8) throiigh hii who is essentially 


t shall end . 


and evil * 


‘and color he was, too! 


JANUARY 4, 1913 


the seed of the woman (Gal. 3 : 16). 
announcement of the Gospel. 


This is the first 
Satan hurt and in- 


- jured.our Saviour by his temptations and the cross, 


ut through the resurrection the Lord triumphed. 

Verse 17.—Cursed is the ground: It would seem 
as though the change in man’s relation to God 
affected physical nature, and as one consequence 
Adam found barrenness involving toil and hardship 
(Rom. 8 : 22). While he worked before sin entered 
(Gen. 2: 15), yet now his work was to be severe toil. 

Verse 20.—Adam called: At woman's creation 
Adam had called her /sshah (wife), expressive of her 
intimate relationship to himself © oe 2: 23), but 
now, after the reference to her seed (v. 15), he gives 
her a name indicating ‘‘life,” referring to her rela- 
tionship to the whole human family. 

Verse 21.—Coats of skins: Probably made by the 
hands of Adam and Eve, the work being ordered and 
guided by God. Perhaps this is an allusion to the 
origin of sacrifice. God would hardly kill and leave 
carcasses on the ground. It is much more natural 
to think of this as the beginning of sacrifice. When 
Abel's sacrifice was offered ‘‘ by faith” (Heb. 11 : 4), 
there must have been some prior revelation to which 
his faith could respond. 

Verse 22.—Secome as one of us: The‘ us” is best 
restricted to the Godhead, as in Genesis 1.— 70 know: 
That is, by asserting his own will in opposition to 
God’s, and thereby becoming independent. But he 
did not know good and evil as God knows it, only 
experimentally, as the devil knows it. ‘In point of 
knowledge he became like God; in point of morality 
like the tempter.” 

Verse 23.—Sent him forth: In Genesis 2:17 they 
were told that they should die ‘‘in the day” that they 
disobeyed, and yet here theyliveon. Death here and 
elsewhere in the Bible means separation, not annihi- 
lation, and. it is threefold. (1.) Physical death is the 
separation of the body’ and the soul; (2) spiritual 
death is the separation of the soul from God; (3) 
eternal death is the separation of the body and soul 
from God forever. — 

Verse 24.—Cherubim : It is quite impossible to say 
what this means. The term was evidently familiar 
when the book was written (see Exod..25 : 20; comp. 
1 Kings 6: 24; Ezek.1:6). They represented either 
symbolical or else angelic figures (see Psa.'53 : 1). 
Some think that they were indicative of the assurance 
of access to the divine presence, although man was 
driven out of Paradise.—A flaming sword; 'The 
flame was in the shape of a sword barring the way 
to. the tree of life against man’s re-entrance. Per- 


‘haps cherubim and sword combined suggest méfcy © 


as well as judgment. 
Wrcuirre CoL_iece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Mr. Down-and-Out and His Sister.—Zhe serpent 
was more subtle than any beast (v.1) Sub—under. 
Tela—a thread,a line. ‘That is to say, Satan slipped 
into Eden and gota line on Eve. Our Y. M é A. 
needed a physical director. Irvie Hoffman, our gen- 
eral secretary, said: ‘‘ I will slip up to the Springfield 
Training School and see if I can get a line on a fel- 
low.” e got him. In the West the other day a 
high railroad official went to jail. It was found 
blackmailers ‘* had a lineon him.” The Devil is the 
same. old serpent he ever was. He is after every 
woman God ever made. For the female of the spe- 
cies is more precious than the male, If you don’t 
believe in the Devil, let the tenderloin and the under- 
world talk to you a little while, and you will be over- 
wheimingly convinced. Everybody down there, in 
spite of debauchery, blasphemy, and nameless sins, 
believes in the actuality of Mr. Devil. The only 
fellow he can fool is you, Mr. Smartman. That is 
why you may not be a ‘‘twice-born man,” while old 
Down-and-Out and his poor sister can! (Luke 22 : 31; 
Matt. 21 : 31). ‘ 


The Flirtation.— 7he woman said unto the serpent 
(v. 2). A woman's reserve is her armor. Few men 
think of addressing a-woman unless she encourages. 
When any of you flirty giris fall into an embarrass- 
ing situation with a strange man, it will be because 
you first spoke to him with mouth, eyes, hands, or 
shoulders. And I believe that if every young girl 
wil} keep herself too exclusive and ‘‘tony” for the 
Devil, he will not bother her very much. At any rate, 
what business had Eve out there in the orchard chat- 
ting with a party she knew nothing about. And 
Coatesville Eves have no business, either. Nearly 
all the village tragedies have come by young girls 
doing just what their first mother did. ‘* Would we 
have escaped the fall if our first mother had been 
deaf and dumb?” Yes, George, I think we would. 
Eve fell because God had made her perfect in every 
faculty. She was absolutely free to do as she liked. 
Satan hunts the best. Satandoesn’t bother with Jame 
ducks (Matt.'4 : 1-11). 

Satan’s Way.— Zhe serpent said unto the woman 
(v. 4). How beautifully he talked! With what sweet 
cadenee and’ cheice of words! How mater in form 

I asked them at Tiffany's the 
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other day to show me the most splendid 
jiece of the jeweler’s art they had. Th 
Taid before me a glittering serpent wit 
ruby eyes. Women wear them on their 
_ necks and around their wrists, I have a 
. cobra holding a candle upon my door- 
jamb. Beautiful, yes, for Satan never 
makes his introductory visits in high-cock 
feather, cloven hoof, and pointed tail. If 
sin came along with the mask off, jails would 
go, and tenderloins, hospitals, and morgues 
be unknown, Yes, George, repair-shops, 
perhaps, for break-downs and appendicitis, 
but no Devil factories. But sin doesn’t so 
come, The world dresses for company, and 
the top-layer of cherries are the real cher- 
ries. A lie calls with its ‘* Sunday clothes 
on.and a clean shave,’’ as Dave Smith says. 
When the wine will be handed you, it will 
be amid. fine linen, cut glass, and flowers, 
and just as likely as not by the most lovely 
creature that—stings (Eccl. 7: 26; Prov. 
7: 6-23). 

** Keep Off.”"— When the woman saw that 
the tree was good (v. 6), Oh, these eyes of 
ours! If men had no eyes, would th 
smoke and drink? Are there blind men in 
the inebriate wards and cigaret fiends at the 
blind asylum? Eugene Sue suggests the 
blinding of criminals for the annihilation of 
crime. Can man be reformed by loss of 
faculties? Had Eve been blind, would she 
have fallen? Was Helen Keller, at Har- 
vard, any better because she was deaf, dumb, 
and blind than the one thousand bright girls 
over the hill at Wellesley who all had the 
eye-gate? Hardly. The human does most 
bad things largely because he is forbidden 
not to. I never go to a fair or-exhibition 
and see the sign, ‘‘ DON’T TOUCH,” but 
I immediately want to touch. And I often 
fall! Sight makes small difference. The 
curtailment of liberty makes all. God can- 
not be commanded. Neither can the crea- 
ture he has made like himself. Notso much 
a question of good to see or good to eat as a 
question of LET ALONE. And the human 
race can’t let things alone. This is why 
God had to send his Son to help us out of 
the evil into which we have fallen (Rom. i : 
29-32; Mark 2:17). ° : 

Excuses.— Zhe serpent beguiled me, and I 
did eat (v. 13). Ob, the satisfaction of hav- 
ing somebody to blame things on! Two of 
my friends, brothers, head ‘a prosperous 
company. One of them contended the com- 
pany should have its own bar-mill. The 


older brother was a little doubtful as to the | 


wisdom of the move. Finally he said, ‘‘ All 
right, Bart, go ahead and build it. If it 
turns out all right, WE did it, but if it turns 
out a mistake, remember YOU did it.”” (It 
turned out all right.) We all have the trait, 
and we got it in Eden, Excuse-making is a 
business that never has a time of depression. 
No one can make ussin, ‘I thought I told 
you not to go to Sucker Run to swim,’’ 
frowned mother. ‘‘ Well, you see, mother, 
the Williams boys came and coaxed me to 
go.’’ What the Williams boys said was, 
** Hee-e-e-e, have to stay in the yard,— 
mommer’s little Willie boy! Oh say, Bill 
come along over to ole Butternut!’’ Yes, 
the Williams boys beguiled me, and I did 
eat. I deserved what I got out in the wood- 
shed for my disobedience (1 Sam. 15 : 21-23; 
Matt. 25 : 24-30). 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 

HE <¢ree which is in the midst of the 
garden (v. 3). ‘* The people of the 
Book,’?’ Jews, Christians, and Mos- 

lems, all represent heaven by the symbol of 
a garden. In Babylonia, Palestine, and 
Arabia, the garden is not a tidily-kept en- 
closure with artistically-designed walks, 
where flowering plants and _berry-bushes 
mark the procession of the seasons. In the 
East it-is usually a larger space, with water 
for the irrigation of trees that yield flowers, 
shade, perfume, and fruit. The commonest 
trees are the almond, apricot, plum, vine, 
citron, orange, lemon, olive, fig, and walnut. 
The warmth of the climate intensifies the 
enjoyment of the restful shade, running water, 
and fragrant and refreshing fruits. In a 
mission school the writer once asked a class 
of Jewish, Oriental Christian, and Moslem 
boys it it would not have been better for 
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Adam and Eve is. the for 
been in some out-of-the-way corner of the 
omens instead of being ir’ the midd!e where 
t would be constantly seen. The votes 
were: (1) That it would have been better 
in’ a distant camer, as thas would have 
minimized ig on, (2) That it was best 
in the middle, as position would give 
more opportunity for the acquisition of 
merit; (3) That it was better in the middle 
because there it would be a constant re- 
minder of God, and every time it was safely 
passed they would be stronger to resist the 


next time. . 

In the cool {literally, wind] of the day 
(v. 8). Probably in the afternoon, when a 
cooler current of air came into the rarefied 
atmosphere of the hot plain. Thus, it is 
usually about midday when the west wind 
from the Mediterranean reaches the Sea of 
Galilee, and on the plain between the two 
Lebanon ranges there is a daily afternoon 
breeze. 

He shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel (v. 15). The head and the 
heel are the two parts brought into closest 
contact in the act of killing a snake. The 
Oriental peasant, on meeting a snake, in the 
case of a large one, after stunning it with a 
stick or stone; jumps upon its head and. 
crushes it under his shoe. Its last chance 
of retaliation is to bite the foot. 

He drove out the man (vy; 24). In the 
Hebrew translation of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ this, after much ndering, was 
chosen as the title for Jewish readers, 
** Vayegharesh et-ha-Adam,”’ 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
caare ane calendar, will-be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Curing Smallpox.— very one that com- 
mitteth sin is thebondservani of sin (Golden 
Text)... You might as well try to cure small- 
pox by scenery as to try, to save. the world 


by improvement of environment.—Sursion |., 
H.. Winslow, Saco, Me, From The Christian 


Observer. 


The Convicts’ Wall.— Zvery one that 
committeth sin is the bondservant of sin 
(Golden Text). At one time many convicts 
were employed in building high walls round 
the prison grounds of Portland. Soldiers 
with loaded guns posted above them watched 
them at their work. Every brick laid rendered 
their escape more impossible, and yet they 
themselves were laying them. So each sin 
committed makes it harder to refrain from 
further sin, more difficult to turn back.— 
Mrs. M. Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. 
From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


** Satin.” —Now. the serpent was more 
subtle than any beast of the field (v.11). An 
old railroad man of little education, but of 
rugged. character and fervent spirit, was 
wont to enter in the margin of his Bible 
many rich and striking notes. In some of 
these notes the word *‘ Satan ’’ occurred, and 
it was invariably spelled ‘‘S-a-t-i-n.”? A 
friend seeing this called his attention to it. 
**Why, how do you spell it?’’ asked the 
owner of the Bible. ‘‘S-a-t-a-n,’’ was the 
reply. ** Well, what does my word spell ?”’ 
**It spells ‘satin.’ ‘* Well,’’ replied the 
old man, ‘let it stand, ‘That is the way 
he is dressed when he comes to me.’’— 
Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn. From 
Family Friend. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, ° sa 


Our Strong Points.—A’cw the serpent was 
more subtle than any beast of the field which 
Jehovah God had made (v. 1). For the 
first five years after I was converted I used 
to think that if I were able to stand for twenty 
years I need fear no fall. But the nearer 
you get to the Cross, the fiercer the battle. 
Satan aims high. He went among the 
Twelve, and singled out the treasurer, Judas 
Iscariot, and the chief apostle, Peter. Most 
men who have fallen have done so on what 
was apparently the strongest side of their 
character. J am_told that the only side upon 
which Edinburgh Castle was successfully 
assailed was where the rocks were steepest, 
—so that the garrison thought themselves 
secure. -If any man thinks that he is strong 
enough to resist the Devil at any one point, 


bidden tree Sad | 





he needs special watch there, for the tempter 


comes’ that way.—Emma C, Fisk, Boon- 
ville, N. Y. From ‘* The Way to God,’ by 

D. L. Moody. . 
The Alpine Grass Slope.— And when the 
woman saw that the tree et we for food; 
apes, .. . she 


and that it was a delight 


took of the fruit thereof (v. 6). During the 
last year or two there has been an extraor- 
dinary number of Alpine accidents, and 3 
several instances they arose from a disreghhe? 
of the danger of a grass slope. The imexpe- 
rienced mountaineer, thinks that a - grass. 
slope must be safe, and setting his foot on 
the inviting green discovers that it is every 
bit as dangerous as the ice, if it be steep and 
terminate in a precipice, The short Alpine 
grass is remarkably slippery, and many a 
tourist who had salely traveled over rock and 
glacier has fallen a victim to the treacherous 
slope where the verdant patch and mountain 
flower tempt the climber. We are compara- 
tively safe when a thing is nakedly evil and 
the situation confessedly dangerous, but the 
green slope lures us toour doom,— W. Heth- 
eringtomy Plumstead, S.E., Eng. -From*' The 
Duty of. Imperial Thinking,’’ ty Wi L 
Watkinson. « 
Striking the Keynote,— And the manand 
his wife hid themselves frome tite presen? 
of Jehovah God (v. 8). 1 was in a home 
once where a string band was giving the 
most beautiful music. Dinner was an- 
nounced, and while the musicians were’ at 
dinner the children tampered with the strings. 
When the musicians took up their instru- 
ments after dinner there was a horrible dis- 
cord. The keynote was sounded, and all 
the instruments were brought back into har- 
mony, and sweet music was possible again. 
There was a time in the happy days of Eden 
when man loved God, and there was music 
everywhere ; but Satan touched the harp- 
strings of the human soul and threw it out of 
harmony with the world and with God, and 
sin’s discord was sounded. Man was sepa- 
rated from his God, and the discords of sin 
have filled the earth in all ages. But Jesus 
Christ came to the earth, went up on Cal- 
vary, and struck the keynote. |‘ Love one 
another, even as 1.have loved you.’’? The 


. world is full of -mtsic when the heart is full 


of love.— Mary E, Watson, Hartford, Conn. 
Quotation from George R. Stewart. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


ORBIDDEN Fruit.—The exercise I 
wish to suggest this week is an appli- 
cation of the lesson to the lives of your 

pupils, in an endeavor to make them see that 
in all essentials man’s first sin in the Garden 
of Eden is the same as the temptations that 
confront them every day. 

Draw, or get some artistic friend to draw 
for you, an apple-tree. It should be large 
enough for the fruit to be seen easily by all 
the class, perhaps eighteen incheshigh, Use 
colored crayons or paint, coloring the trunk 
brown and the leaves green. A very indif- 
ferent drawing’ with answer the purpose, if tit 
is the best-you can manage. It will be well 
to mount iton heavy pasteboard, so that it 
can be set up in front of the class. 

Among the :‘‘branches’’ you will place 
‘* fruit,’’ lightly fastened with mucilage, so 
that they can easily be removed by the 
pupils, one atatime. ‘Fhese ‘‘ apples’’ will 
; brightly colored circles of paper, red and 
green and yellow. If you shade the edges 
so that they will appear round and seem to 
have stems, so much the better. 

On the backs of these you will print words, 
indicating the kinds of temptations repre- 
sented by them. One of them, for example, 
when the pupil removes it from the tree, is 
found to have printed on the back the word, 
‘*Home.’’ ** Whatis some of the forbidden 
fruit of home life?’’ the teacher will ask. 
* What sins are we most likely to commit at 
home?” ‘*Selfishness,’’ the pupil will re- 
ply. ‘*Crossness,” ‘*Greed,’’ ‘* Wanting 
onr own way,”’ others will say. 

**School ’’ may be inscribed on the back of 
the next apple, and the pupil holding it will 
be asked to tell the temptations to wrong- 
doitig in school life. They are cheating in 
examinations,- putting off studying, laziness, 
impudence, trickery, and so on. 

Other apples will be marked ‘‘Street’’ 
(discourtesy, rudeness, loitering, and so 
on), ‘*Church,’’ (irreverence, whispering, 





thoughtlessness, etc.), ‘* Sunday-school,’’ 
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*«Street-car,”’ ,? **Neighbor’s 
yard,” ‘* Play-ground,” ‘ Examinations,’’ 
** Foot-ball,’’ and so on, the teacher adding 
any he chooses, and dropping from this list 
those that he does not care to bring up. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
Bee 


Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


PN AN article im last week’s issue, entitled 


’ '“ If ¥ou Canhot Travel to Palestine,” 
it was suggested that real experiences of 
seeing the most important places in Bible 
lands could be obtained by the right use of 
the stereographs referred to in this depart- 
ment. Of course it is recognized that there 
will be definite limitations in connection with 
these experiences, as there are in our e 
riences in connection with the telephone. 
One way by which we can talk to a person is 
by going to him. Then we can not only talk 
to him, but see him, shake hands with him, 
etc. Another way by which we can talk to 
a person is to call him up on the telephone. 


‘Then, of “course, we cannét see or touch 


him, and we do not even get all the tones of 
his voice.‘ However, we feel that’ we have 
hal a real conversation with’ him; and hhve 
gotten the resuits of a real conversation, 

Likewise one way to see a place is to travel 
to the place. Then we can not only see it, 
but get impressions of it through other serses 
besides sight. Another way by which we 
can see a place is to look at it in a stereo 
scope, where we can pass, for short periods 
at least, from the consciousness and experi- 
ence offlooking at a picture to the conscious- 
ness and experience of looking at the place 
itself. Under these circumstances we cannot 
get impressions of the place through any 
sense but sight, and not all of sight. In spite 
of these limitations, however, as in the case 
of the telephone, we can actually feel that 
we have had a real experience of seeing the 
place, and we do get the results of a real ex- 
perience of seeing it. Not only does a per- 
son know with wonderful accuracy how the 
distant place looks, but it is found also that 
he thinks of it as he does of places he has 
actually visited. 


ITH the help of a stereograph, let us 
stand beside the Euphrates River. as 
it flows through lower Mesopotamia. 

Your position is on a bluff overlooking the 
river and a long stretch of level ground over 
on its farther bank a couple of miles away. 
On the bluff right before you, the long, 
stout trunks of three palm-trees have been 
driven into the ground side by side, with 
their tops slanting out beyond the edge of 
the bluff. A rough frame-work of timber is 
fastened to those beams, and from it a couple 
of big leather pockets, or buckets, swinging 
from rawhide ropes, have been lowered to 
the river and filled with water. Now a pair 
of horses, with the other ends of the rawhide 
ropes attached to their harnesses, are goin 
down a steep landward slope of the bluff 
and so pulling up the filled buckets. When 
the buckets reach a certain height their con- 
tents are emptied into an artificial ditch; 
and from there they flow to a farmer’s fields 
behind: yous, It is as primitive an irrigation 
—- as one can imagine. That frame is 

eld together with hand-hewn wooden pins ; 
those buckets and rope cost only the labor 
of skinning a couple of cattle and curing the 
hides. * Just such crude machinery has been 
used here in the Euphrates valley for centu- 
ries, Very-likely the men who first conceived 
the idea of watering a field for themselves, in 
the absence of rain, merely filled the bulging 
folds of an oxhide and carried it by hand to 
the thirsty plants. The man who, long, 
long ago, thought out this crude lfting 
machine had a spark of true inventive genius 
in his make-up. And how he must have 
enjoyed making his idea *‘ work”?! Though 
Oriental man understood the necessity for 
labor as a form of punishment, he could 
still find happiness in labor. For invention 
cannot help being a delight, and the con- 
sciousness of God means joy, even while 
one realizes that he is taking the just conse- 
quences of wrong-doing. 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ Irrigation 
by the Euphrates, where men have toiled 
since Adam left Eden.’’) 

The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the lessons 
of the year. ‘Twelve stereographs, several of 
them made in old Mesopotamia expressly for 
Sunday-school use, will be described with the 
lessons of the first quarter of 1913—price, $2. 
The four for January cost 67 cents. ss than 
four in one order are 20 cents each, Sitereo- 
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scopes, 85 cents each. Lantern: slides of the 
same scenes can also be obtained—plain slides 
at 50 cents each; sepia, 55 cents; colored, 
$1.10. Post or express will be prepaid. 
Orders should be sent to ‘he Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. s 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 


our Saviour, how may we thank thee for thy 
glorious cnting ge in breaking the bonds 
of sin! ‘Thou didst even suffer death for us, 
that we who had been enchained by sin to the 
death might be made free unto life. Guard us, 
we beseech thee, from the spirit of disobedience 
by which thy first created man and woman 
became slaves to a hard task-master through 
- sin, Create in each one of us anew, we pray 
thee, the wholeness of life that thou didst pur- 
pose in the far beginning. so that we may know 
thine own fulness of life in Christ. In his sav- 
ing name we pray. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—The account of Adam 
and Eve’s sin is both an old story of ages 
gone by and a story made new every day in 
the lives of twentieth-century folks who 
make such choices as Adam and Eve did. 
The same old arguments of the devil have a 
strangely powerful pull in these days, in 
spite of the fact that we know so much about 
his traps and his smooth ways. Even the 
wild things of wood and field seem wiser 
than we are, because they are shy of any- 
thing they think is a trap, while we, know- 
ing by this time much about Satan’s traps, 
walk open-eyed into them, vainly hoping that 
perhaps the thing will not catch us this time. 

‘There were two voices sounding in the 
Eden garden, speaking to the heart-life of 
Adam and Eve, just as there are two voices 
speaking to us to-day. God calls us to the 
blessedness and fulness of the life he intends 
us to give forth; Satan calls us to misery, 
uselessness, and death, by what seem at 
their gateways most pleasant paths. 





TWO VOICES 
GOD’S—SATAN’S 


WHICH DO | ANSWER 7? 











‘Thank God that, through Jesus Christ, we 
may have the will to answer God’s loving 
call to life and joy and service! Which call 
shall lead us ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Come, every soul by sin oppressed.’ 
** I need thee every hour.”’ 
** I've wandered far away from God.”’ 
** Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole."’ 
**Out of my bondage, sorrow, and night."’ 
** The whole world was lost in the darkness of 
sin."’ 
‘* Though your sins be as scarlet."’ 
‘* Weary of earth, and laden with my sin.” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 5 : 1-6 (8 : 1-4). 
Psalm 12 : 1-4 (18 : 1-4). 
Psalin 139 : 1-6 (297 : 1-3). 
Psalm 79 : 8-13 (161 : 1-3). 
Psalm 141 : 1-4 (301 : 1-3). 





| Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 

ESSON ‘TEACHING.—To disobey God is 
to sin, 

Lutroduction. —-Why does mother try 
to teach the baby not to touch the wheel of 
the sewing-machine, nor the sharp scissors, 
nor the hot stove? She warns him because 
she loves him, and knows what is best. 

Baby brother loved to creep toward the 
base-burner stoves. Every time, mother 
would say, ‘*No! No! baby mustn’t touch, 
~« baby will burn his fingers.’’ Then the baby 
would look at her and smile and say ‘*No! 
No!’’ One morning while mother went to 
the front door, the baby crept as fast as he 
could toward the stove. A sharp cry brought 
mother running to see what had happened. 
Baby had placed both ‘little hands on the 
bottom of the stove, and of course they were 
burned. Perhaps baby didn’t know any 


eens See — 
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better, but he had to suffer, because he 
didn’t mind his mother. She wr the 
poor little hands in cotton, and oil, and took 
good care of baby. When his hands got bet- 
ter, he never tried to touch the stove again. 

Lesson Story.—Show last week’s picture. 
Who were the first people in this beautiful 
garden? Was anything there that they must 
not touch? Who told them not to touch? 
It was because God loved them and knew 
what was best, that he warned them. 

I suppose that Adam and Eve saw this 
tree many times as they walked in the garden 
to care for the flowers and fruits. They had 
everything that they needed to make them 
happy. 

One day, when Eve was alone, the tempter, 
who was like a serpent, found Eve alone 
near this forbidden tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. He asked what God had 
said, and Eve told him. Repeat or read the 
conversation, then show to-day’s picture. 
Eve saw that the tree was pretty, she touched 
the fruit, then took it, and ate it and gave 
some to Adam, and he ate it. That was the 
first sin, ‘hey had both disobeyed God. 

Right away they began to know good ard 
evil, and they knew they had done wrongs 
‘They felt like hiding from each other. They 
felt ashamed to be naked, so made them- 
selves aprons or girdles from fig-leaves, 
They didn’t feel happy to think of meeting 
God in the garden, for they knew He had 
warned them, In the cool of the day when 
pon heard the sound of his coming the man 
and his wife hid themselves among the trees. 

God knew that Adam and Eve were hid- 
ing’somewhere in the garden. So he called 
** Where art thou?’’ Then Adam told him 
that he was afraid and had hidden. God 
knew that they had eaten of the forbidden 
tree and must suffer for their sin—** ‘lhe 
wages of sin is death (Rom. 6: 23), ** Every 
one that committeth sin is the bond servant, 
or slave, of sin.’’ 

Adam blamed Eve for tempting him, then 
Eve blamed the serpent, who tempted her. 
Then Gad told what punishment should come 
to each. 
earth, and be hated by everybody; the 
‘woman must .suffer greatly. for her .wrong- 
doing; Adam must work hard to earn: his 
food and clothing; even the ground should 
bear thorns and thistles. After a while 
Adam’ and Eve must die, and their’ bodies 
return to the dust of the earth. 

Near ‘to the tree of knowledge stood the 
tree of life. Lest Adam and Eve should eat 
of that and live forever, God sent them both 
from the beautiful Garden of Eden, never to 
return; The entrance was guarded after 
they were driven out. 

After the Story.—The tempter comes to 
each of us to try to persuade us to do 
wrong. He tempts children to disobey 
parents and teacher and God. When they 
disobey it is sure to cause sorrow and suffer- 
ing. You know that when an engineer dis- 
obeys orders or signals it may cause a terrible 
wreck. His own life and other lives may 
be lost, 

Jesus taught his disciples to pray, ‘* Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil,"” 

Sing— 
‘** There are so many kinds of sin 
We need to pray tor strength to win ; 
‘To watch the gates, and take good care 
That nothing harmful enters there."’ 
(Carols, 25 cents, Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago.) 


When Jesus was tempted, he said ‘‘ No”’ 
every time. So He knows how to help each 
one of us when we are tempted. 


Repeat— 


‘* Every time that we yield to temptation, 
It is easier for us to do wrong. 
Every time we resist temptation, 
It is easier for us to be strong.” 


Children, can you choose between good 
and bad fruit, or potatoes, or water? Is it 
as easy to choose between good and. bad 
words? or deeds? Jesus -has promised a 
helper, that we may choose the right. 


** There is a Holy Dove that sings 
‘To every. list’ ning child, 
That whispers to his little heart— 
A song so sweet and mild ; 
It is the spirit of our God, 
That speaks his soul within, 
That leads him on to all things 
And holds him back from szz."’ 
(“Special Songs and Services.”” Mrs. Kennedy. 
Wilce & Co., Publishers, 35 cents.) 


Hand-work.—Draw or write something to 





show how Adam and Eve sinned. 
CHICAGO, 


The serpent must crawl on the, 


! My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


sé ABY musty’t touch!” How often 
‘ we hear pon ran aang Dog 


Some day he will use that knife without harm 
to himself; but now, without knowing the 
future, his own safety depends on his obedi- 
ence. 

Jehovah, the Heavenly Father, said ‘* Don’t 
touch ’’ to his children in the Gafden, He 
knew that their future depended on their 
obedience. Had Jeliovah the right to ask 
obedience? Why? What penalty was at- 
tached for disobedience ? How did this re- 
veal Jehovah’s love ? 

The Creation story revealed Jehovah’s 
infinite being, wisdom and power ; this one 
is to teach his people that a loving God, like 
a loving father, must sometimes say ‘* Don’t 
touch’’ for his child’s good. Disobedience 
means sorrow. Obedience and trust are 
necessary because of the presence in the 
world of Satan with his alluring false prom- 
ises which mean destruction to man. Let 
us see how very like our own temptations 
this story is. 

1. Temptation: Its definition, its source.— 
Note that Jehovah never tempts. Note the 
subtleness of the tempter: (a) By appearing 
in apparently harmless form, (4) In pre- 
senting alluring promises and suggestions 
containing half-truths which are more diffi- 
cult to fight. (c) In appealing to the weak- 
est place in the character, Note that the 
appeal to pride in dress and popularity has 
been the downfall of many girls. (d) In 
appearing in circumstances where we least 
expect him. In warning his people of 
Satan’s methods of working, Jehovah has 
put the responsibility on man. 

2. Yielding :—Is being tempted an’ indi- 
cation that one is sinful? Jesus was tempted 
and he was sinless. Wherein does the sin 
lie?) Where did the woman’s sin begin? 
‘Note that listening to the tempter was the 
beginning. Where did the woman first begin 
to yield? Illustrate the principle of yielding 
gradually by the wedge. Mothers often see 
in an apparently Karniless invitation the pos- 
sible wedge of temptation, and the girl pro- 
tests because of the prohibition, 

Note the results :—Shame — separation 
from God and his blessings, and further sin 
because we have become the bondservant of 
sin, Mark and memorize John 8 : 34. 
Memorize 

** Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin. 
Each victory will help you 
Some other to win.” 
Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 

Study Genesis 4 and 5. 

What .was the occupation of Cain and of 
Abel ? 

Why do you think Jehovah would not 
accept Cain’s offering ? 

Note at what Jehovah looked before he 
considered the offering. 

Note two ways in which Jehovah showed 
mercy to Cain (vs. 7 and 15). 

Note how Cain’s sin began and how it 
grew worse. How was Cain a bondservant 
to sin ? 

What important facts are told of Enoch 
and Methuselah ? 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 





Pucker’s ‘** Views’ are not only readable, 
but they give a bene definite teaching Fe we 
show how to grip the boys’ attention, bring 
out the spiritual truth needed by b 
suggest object-] 8, illustrati » an 
blackboard diagrams, and assign home- 
work.—The Editor. 


oys, 














66 HAT was in the Garden of Eden ?”’ 
asked teacher, last Sunday. 
So we named over, ‘‘ Adam and 
Eve, trees, rivers, animals, gold, onyx.’’ 

‘*God was there,’’ added Carl, reverently. 

** And snakes,’ hollered Bulldog Jones. 

** Who else?” suggested teacher. 

*¢ Satan,’ answered Fred Keller. 

** VYes,’? nodded teacher; ‘Satan, the 
tempter, entered into the serpent and caused 
the ruin of the race that God had started.”’ 

** How did he do it ?’’ came next. 

** Got Eve to eat an apple,’’ sung out Bull- 
dog, trying to be smart. 
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«Tt wasn’t any apple,’’ spoke up Bumps. 
**The Bible says it on the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil.’’ 

**What was wrong about eating of that 
tree ?’’ asked teacher. ‘ 

BBR a9 had told them not to,’’ answered 
rt. 

**How did the woman come to do it, 
then?”’ 

**Satan lied to her about God, and then 
got her to go and look at the tree,’’ said 

ri. 


** That’s it,’ smiled teacher. ‘*She evi- 
dently had never seen it before, and as long 
as she kept away she didn’t want it. Most 
of our temptations start with’what we look 
at,’? he wenton. ‘* Looking leads to think- 
ing, thinking to wanting, and wanting to 
doing.” 

He told about a boy that hung around the 
picture shows every night and saw cow-boys 
and hold-ups, until he went and bought a 
revolver and tried to hold up a bank. When 
they got after him he hid in a barn and shot 
at the officers till he was finally killed him- 
self. 

** You see, boys,”’ he went on, ‘it makes 
a big difference what we fill our minds 
with’; and he quoted that verse: ‘* What- 
soever things are true, and pure, ... think 
on these things.’’ : 

Then he had us read our definitions of sin. 
Mine was, ‘*‘ Doing wrong.’’- Bumps had, 
** Breaking God’s | Pe ”?; and others were, 
** Doing what you know you oughtn’t to,”’ 
** Obeying Satan instead of God,’’ ‘‘ Yield- 
ing to temptation,’’ and Bulldog said, ** Being 
mean,’’ 


So teacher put on the board— 





SIN-poine WRONG 
ITS CAUSE-—SATAN 
ITS CURSE— 
ITS CURE— 











‘* What punishment came on Adam and 
Eve?’’ was the next question. 

‘*They began to be ashamed,’’ answered 
Fred. 

** And afraid of God,’’ added Carl. 

** The ground was cursed, and they had to 
work harder and have sorrow and all kinds 
of trouble,’’.said Bert. , 

** Still one more thing,’’ suggested teacher, 
waiting. 

**God said they should die,’’ answered 
Carl, ** but they didn’t seem to.’’ 

‘*They didn’t die right then,’’ replied 
teacher, *‘for you remember God sometimes 
works in great thousand-year days, but the 
time came when they did die, and their 
bodies went back to dust, just as it says in 
verse 19.”’ 

**Wouldn’t they ever have died if they 
hadn’t sinned?” asked Bert. 

‘* There is no hint in the Bible that they 
would,’’ answered teacher. ‘*God might 
have taken them to heaven as he did Enoch 
and Elijah.’’ 

** But,’’ went on teacher, ‘‘the death that 
came to them was worse than merely that of 
the body. Look up Ephesians 2 : 1.’’ 

So we read about being dead in trepasses 
and ‘sins, and he explained what spiritual 
death means. 

‘‘That’s too deep for me,”’ sighed Bull- 
dog. ° 

"EYes, the results of sin are deeper and 
more terrible than we can understand,’’ an- 
swered teacher, as he wrote the word DEATH 
on the board after ITS CURSE. 

Then he reached in his pocket and took 
out a big bottle of something he had gotten 
down to the drugstore. The label had a 
skull and cross-bones on it. 

** What does that sign mean? ’’ he asked. 

‘* Means it’ll kill you if you drink it,’’ 
hollered Bulldog. ' 

Then he pointed out the word ANTIDOTE 
down at the bottom of the label. 

**That’s the cure for the poison,’’ said 
Bumps. 

**Yes,”? replied teacher; ‘*and in this 
lesson, right where the human race first 
tasted the poison of sin, God began telling 
about the antidote.’’ 

So he explained about Jesus being the 
seed of the woman that should bruise the 
serpent’s head. ‘It points straight to Cal- 
vary,’’ he said, as he wrote the word CHRIST 
in the last line on the board. ‘* Here it is,’’ 
he went on, holding up two pictures; ‘the 
poison and the antidote.”’ 

One picture was of Adam eating the fruit, 




















LESSON FOR JAN. 19 (Gen 3.) 


the other of Christ on the cross. While he 
‘held them ‘side by side he quoted; ** As by 
one man’s disobedience muny were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of One shall 
many be made righteous”; and while we 
still ed at the pictures he hummed kind 


 of-under his breath: 


sim from one to another. 


* Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee. 
Let the water and the blood 
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From thy wounded side which flowed, 
Be of sin a double cure, ~ 
Save from wrath, and make me pure.” 


For next time we are to find‘all the verses | 


in the Bible that tell about Cain or Abel. 
Bulldog Jones said he didn’t. have time to 
read the whole Bible; but Fred Keller said 
if we would come over to the parsonagi 
we could look it up in. his father’s concord- 
ance, 





BIBLE CLASS 


By James M. Gray, D.D., Powut! stot” 





HE TEMPTATION (vs. 1-5).—That more 
than a serpent was here is suggested 
‘by the speech and reasoning powers 
displayed, and is rendered certain by Rev- 
elation 12: 9 and 20: 2, where the serpent 
is identified with the Devil and Satan. 
Doubtless originally it stood upright and 
was beautiful to look upon, explaining its 
selection for this awful purpose. The in- 
quiry addréssed to the woman (v. I), as given 
in the Revised Version, differs from God’s 
words (2: 16), impugns his wisdom and 
love, and proves Satan a liar from the begin- 
ning (John 8 : 44)... Note also that the 
woman’s reply (v. 3) already deflects from 
the truth, pi 4 makes God a harder master 
than he is. Note that ‘* gods”? (v. 5) is given 
‘**God”’ in the Revised Version, and -that 
the real temptation of man was towards his 
own deification. Thus Satan fell (1 Tim. 
3:6;. Phil. 2: 5-8), and thus he tries to 
drag man down by the same means. This 
virus still remains in the constitution of the 
natural man,.and will culminate in the his- 
tory of the man of sin, or anti-Christ, at 
the end of the present age (2 Thess. 2: 4). 
2. The Fail (vs. 6, '7).—Note the three 
steps leading to the open act of sin, and 
compare Luke 4: 1-13 and 1 John 2: 16. 
Note how the further conduct of the woman 
illustrates the progress and propagation of 
What part of Sa- 
tan’s promise came true? To quote here: 
** What our first parents acquired was the 


' now predominant trait‘of self-consciousness. 
‘ God-consciousness was lost, and’ self-con- 


sciousness came to be the bane of mankind, 
the foundation of.those inner feelings and 
mental states comprehended under the term 


unhappiness,’ and those external strivings 


to obtain a better condition,’? which by 


* man’s own efforts never can be realized. 
* The first of those efforts is indicated (v. 7, 


last clause), and is the germ of all subse- 
quent activities in the same line (Eccl. 7: 
29). Nor are these efforts material only, 
but chiefly and fundamentally spiritual. The 
race is still striving to save itself from the 
effects of sin, not sin itself, by works of mor- 
ality, penance, and the like, and finding 


" them all fig-leaves! 


3. The Trial (vs. 8-13).—‘* Voice ’’ might 
he rendered sound, and ‘* cool ’’ wind (v. 8). 
Note that the sinner tries to hide from God, 
while the saint hides 72 God (Psa, 32 and 
Col. 3:3). ‘* Where art thou?”’ (v. 9) isa 
call of mercy as well as judgment. Why? 
Note how sin brings fear (v. 10). Note that 


, in the last analysis Adam throws the blame 


not on the woman even, but on God! The 
verses taken together show in the man the 
spirit of self-shame, self-deceit, and self- 
justification. Let the student himself work 
out the illustration of each. 

4. The Sentence on the Serpent (vs. 14, 15). 
—lIn verse 14 we have an intimation that 
prior thereto the serpent did not crawl, with 
which the naturalists agree who describe the 
organism of the serpent as of extreme degra- 
dation, and say, although it belongs to the 
latest creations of the animal kingdom, it 
represents a decided retrogression in the 
scale of being. See Isaiah 45 : 25, and note 
that even in the millennium, when the curse 
is removed from all other cattle, it still re- 
mains on the serpent. But verse 15 is not 
limited to the serpent, or else Satan were 
exempt. The marginal references show the 
seed of the serpent to mean that of Satan as 
identified with the wicked and unbelieving 
of all ages (Matt. 3:7; John 8: 44; Acts 13:: 
10; 1 John 3: 8). 

Does, then, the seed of the woman stand 
for the opposite, the righteous and believing? 
Ves, but in a special sense it: stgnds for our 
Lord Jesus Christ, himself the head and rep- 
resentative of that people. He-is the seed 











of the woman and they in him (Isa. 7: 14; 
Matt. 1: 18-25; Luke 1: 31-35; Gal. 4: 
4, 5). This verse is called the | prong ae 
ium, or the first proclamation of the gospel, 
because it contains the earliest promise of a 
Redeemer and redemption. It is the prom- 
ise out of which all other promises of the 
Bible flow. When the serpent’s head is 
bruised its power is gone, and for the parallel 
read Hebrews 2:14, 15; Revelation 20: 
1-3, 7-10. But this bruising will not be 
without a counter-bruising, and for this par- 
allel see Isaiah 53, Psalm 22, and correspond- 
ing Scriptures, which speak of Christ’s suffer- 
ings and crucifixion. 

5. The Sentence on Adam and Eve (vs- 
16-20). We are still in the age of innocency 
till the expulsion from the garden, but we 
have reached a second covenant in that age, 
known, in distinction from the Edenic, as 
the -Adamic Covenant, and which ‘‘ condi- 
tions the life of fallen man’? till the millen- 
mal age (Rom, 8:21). The features of this 
covenant include not only (1) the curse on 
Satan and (2) the promise of a Redeemer, 
but (3) the changed state of the woman in 
three particulars (v. 16); (4) the changed 
state of the earth, cursed for man’s sake (vs. 
17, 18); (5) the changed state of the man in 
three particulars (vs. 17, 19). As to the 
woman, sin brings disorder, which makes a 
headship necessary, and which is vested in 
man (1 Cor. 11: 7-9; Eph. 5 : 22-25; 1 Tim. 
2+11-14). As to the man, it is better for 
his fallen state ‘‘to battle with a reluctant 
earth than to live without toil.’”? The natu- 
ralists aid us here again by explaining that 
thorns and thistle$ are an abortion in the 
vegetable world. They disappear by culti- 
vation, and are transformed into branches, 
showing what their character may have been 
before the curse and what it may be when 
the curse is removed (Rev. 22 : 1-5). 

‘6. The Penalty (vs. 21-24). The ** coats 
of skins ’’ is the first type of the atonement 
of Christ, for they necessitated the yielding 
up of an innocent life, and the shedding of 
blood to provide a garment in which sinners 
might approach God (2 Cor. § : 213; Rev. 
19:8). Moreover, it was God’s provision 
and not man’s, and it satisfied both. It was 
provided also before the full force of the 
penalty became operative. There was mercy 
in thrusting our first parents out of .Eden 
(v. 22); for, having obtained the knowledge 
of evil without the power of resisting it, it 
would have added to their calamity to have 
eaten of the tree of life and made that con- 
dition everlasting. ‘‘The east of the gar- 
den’? now became the place of worship for 
man. The “flaming sword ”’ has been trans- 
lated ‘‘the shekinah,’’? and was doubtless a 
visible appearance of the glory of God, the 
approach to which was preserved for man by 
the mysterious. cherubim (comp. Exod, 25 : 
10-22). 

It is now we reach the second age or dis- 
pensation of conscience, as it is called, and 
which continues till after the flood. Man 
has now an experience of good and evil in 
which ‘‘conscience’’ is born, making him 
feel ‘‘ responsible to do all known good and 
avoid all known evil, and approach God 
through sacrifice.’” The result of this sec- 
ond testing, like that of the preceding age, 
will soon be seen to be tailure 


Questions to Test Your Study 

1. What proof is there, direct and indirect, 
that Satan was the real tempter? 

2, What was the real temptation ? 

3- When will ét reach a culmination ? 

4- Quote 1 John 2 : 16 and apply it to the 
fall. 

5. What was really acquired by our first 
parents at the fall? 

6. Quote Ecclesiastes 7 : 29 and apply it to 
the fall.” 





7. What is peculiar about the curse on the 


oe a ? 
. Who is the *‘ seed ’’ of woman? 
9. Quote the protevangelium, and explain 
the name. ' ; , 
10. How long did the first age continue? 
11. Name the second covenant in that age 
and its features. — 
12. In what two particulars does natural 
history throw light on this lesson ? 
13. Explain the first type of the atone- 
ment. “ 
14. In what sense was expulsion from Eden 
a ee 
15. How long does the age o: conscience 


| continue, and why is it so called? 


Books of Reference 

[The books named may be ordered from your local 
bookseller, or from the publishers indicated, or from 
‘The Sunday School ‘limes Co.| 

C. H. M’s notes on the Pentateuch (in 6 
vols., Revell, each vol. 50 cents), and W, H. 
Griffith ‘Thomas’ ‘* Commentary on Genesis ’’ 
(in 3 vols., American Sunday School Union, 
each vol. $1), are helpful for devotional 

urposes, ‘* The World and Its God,’’ by 

hilip Mauro’(New York: Gospel Publish- 
ing House, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents), 
gives an original insight into the nature of 
Satan and the design of the temptation, 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











Dr. Stone will welcome your co-operation 
in making this department a forum or 
clearing house for the readers’ needs and 
experiences. If you have found a special 
difficulty or problem in conducting family 
prayers, please write him briefly, in care of 
The Sunday School Times, and tell him 
about it, If a certain plan or method has 
proved useful in your family worship, a 
brief létter describing it will be welcomed ; 
and so will your testimony as to any par- 
ticular blessing or experience you have 
had in connection with family worship. 


Question.—How can a father really interest 
his children in family worship when they look 
upon it as a forced necessity, and are always 
looking at the clock ? 


“TPHIS no doubt is not-so exceptional a 


condition as our questioner may sus- 

pect. The very fact that the children 
recognize the service as habitual is a com- 
mendation of faithfulness, and it is so un- 
usual a custom to-day that children are very 
liable to make comparisons, and wonder 
wliy it is necessary. Although their criti- 
cisms and remarks are natural, they are not 
thoughtful: they are merely incidental to 
immediate haste and eagerness. Few homes 
get such an early and actual start as to re- 
lieve all sense of anxiety as to school tar- 
diness. 

If a father would take time to speak quietly 
and personally to each child privately, tell- 
ing him his real wish and purpose, and taking 
him into his frank confidence, he could 
probably win his loyalty, and troublesome 
word and irritability would cease. 

Then if, instead of impatient response to 
criticism, he would be careful in preparation, 
and brief and direct in reading, exposition 
and prayer, he would gain power. A care- 
ful choice of the hymn (if used), regularity 
and adaptability of Scripture lesson, and 
earnestness and simplicity in prayer, will 
often transform conditions or alter an indif- 
ferent attitude. 

Prompt attention to detail will gradually 
assist, but this may necessitate a little earlier 
rising on the part of the father himself. Fif- 
teen minutes alone with God in the morning 
will take all sense of hurry and worry out of 
almost any life. 

To gain poise and possession for this home 
service, and carry the same through the day, 
one must have his own quiet time and thought 
with his Master. It may be when dressing, 
but it is imperative if we are to lead and help 
others nearer to Him. 


january 13-19 

Mon.—Gen. 3: 1-12, 22-24. Man’s First Sin. 

Man’s first sin was disobedience. God 
gave richly to Adam and Eve, but he gave 
law. They were at liberty to eat of every 
tree save one. In disobeying God they de- 
stroyed their liberty, and were expelled from 
their freedom. Immediate belief in God and 
immediate decision against: the evil sugges- 
tion would have saved them. 


| 


We thank thee, our just and loving 
Father, that obedience to thy laws means 
— and happiness. May we searn 
Srom this first lesson of sin the curse of dis- 
obeying thee. Save us to-day, we pray thee, 
Srom listening to the first suggestion of evil, 
Sor thy Son’s sake. Amen, 


Tues.—Job 14: 1-12. Man’i Frailty. 

The real weakness of man is sometimes 
appreciated too late in life. If young men 
could but discover human weakness before 
the evil days of physical breakdown come, 
they could be strong from the first. Job was 
wise, and knew the danger of self-esteem an: 
self-confidence, God’s truth is this: ‘* My 
strength is made perfect in weakness,’’ 


Almighty God, our loving Father, may 
we know our weakness, that we may learn 
thy strength. Show us, O God, how weak 
we are, that we may fall back upon thy 
might, and live the strong, fearless life of 
faith. Weaskin thy name. Amen, 


Wed.—Psalm 90. Man’s Transitoriness. 

The psalmist shows very dramatically in 
this ninetieth psalm that life at best is fleet- 
ing. We spend our years ‘‘as a sigh,’’ our 
American Version has it, a thousand years 
are as yesterday in God’s sight. But these 
thoughts of life’s brevity and change lead 
him to the thought of stability and establish- 
ment, for in the last verse we find his pur- 
pose and prayer. 

Eternal God, wilt thou indeed teach us 
to number our days aright! Wilt thou 
establish us by thy power, that our works 
may be stedfast and permanent. Turning 
with our hearts to thee, may we care less for 
the fleeting things of the day and hour, and 
value those things which remain in charace 
ter and truth! For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Thurs.—Rom. 3 : 9-20. All Men Sinners. 

It is a terrible fact, this fact of sin! We 
try to ignore it, but with unrelentless return 
it faces us. Sin is the great common foe of 
mankind. No one is free from it. There is 
no one righteous,—no, not one. Yes, there 
is.one, Jesus Christ the Righteous. If man, 
knowing his sin, will trust Christ, sin is a 
thing which can be conquered. 


Knowing, O God, the sin of the human 
heart, and knowing that all have sinned, 
may we realize as well that thou hast con- 
quered sins May we fear thee and trust 
thee. May sin find its Conqueror in our 
very lives this day as Christ fights our bat- 
tls with and for us. We ask in his name, 
Amen, 


Fri.—Rom. 7: 14-25. Spiritual Conflict. 

If ever the discouragement of sin seizes 
us, the seventh and eighth chapters of Rom- 
ans will bring back courage if we will read 
them. This last part of chapter seven is a 
photograph ofa sinning heart (if conscience is 
alive), But the last verse of seven and the 
first verse of eight change the photograph 
into a picture of Jesus Christ. 


Dear Saviour of ntankind, wilt thou de- 
liver us now from the body of this death { 
We thank thee that thou hast, and wilt de- 
fiver all who believe. May we know that 
judgment is a thing of the past for us, be- 
cause God sent thee, his Son, to save us. In 
thy name, Amen, 

Set.—Rom. 8: 1-11, Carnal and Spiritual Mind. 

The natural mind leads us every one away 
| from God, but the spirit of Christ, his mind, 
| draws us back, and life and peace destroy 
death. But our bodies must be enlivened, 
**quickened,”’ by him. It is possible for us 
this morning to gain a new view of life if we 
will let Christ rule in our lives. 


| Help us, our loving Lord, no .longer to 
be controlled by our appetites, our desires, 
our selfish aims, but may we be controlled 
| by thy will and Spirit. May thy Spirit - 
just dwell within us, to help us choose and 
| act aright, for thy sake. Amen, 


| Sum.—Rom. 5: 12-21. Sin and Grace. 

Every one knows that sin is alive and 
active. ‘* By one man sin entered.’”’ Why 
not recognize as well that the free gift of 
forgiveness comes by one man too. If Jesus 
Christ can and will save you from sin, why 
not let him do so now? 


Dear Lord, this day its thine by sacred 
appointment and right. May we fully un- 
derstand to-day that sin and death are con- 
quered by thee, and may we accept and 
appropriate this fact. May this glorious 
holy day of thine be a day of many divine 
victories in human life, as sin meets defeat 
at thy hand, and thine be the glory. Amen. 
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| Ask Marion Lawrance 





MASSACH USETTS. — Please tell me what you 
think the best plan, simple and inexpensive, for 
increasing and attendance in the 


in 
Sondopabeneht Is the plan of the Loyal 
Soamaraenent Army used much at present? 
What is the vest book of opening c 
exercises for the Sunday-school ?—E. 8S. P. 
FTER all is said and done, the real 

secret of holding interest and attend- 

ance in the Sunday-school is to have a 
live, wide-awake, up-to-date, and helpful 
Sunday-school. Nothing can take the place 
of this, Certainly none of the clap-trap de- 
vices will accomplish the desired results. 
The ringing of a bell or the beating of a 
drum will draw a crowd, but it will not hold 
them. : 

When the scholars find something that 
really helps them in their daily lives, and it 
is presented to them in an attractive way, 
there is little trouble in securing their pres- 
ence or holding their attention, 

The Loyal Sunday-school Army plan is a 
good one, and is helping to solve the prob- 
lem in a good many schools, not simply be- 
cause of the recognition given for certain 
things, but because of the quality of the 
school that requires certain things to be 
done, 

Opening and closing exercises are provided 
by a number of Sunday-school supply houses. 
‘they are also found in many of the lesson 
helps and quarterlies. I have prepared two 
booklets containing such exercises, and they 
may be secured from the World Sunday- 
school Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich, The 
prices of each of these booklets are Io cents 
per single copy, $1 per dozen, $6 per 100, 
all carrying charges prepaid. 





NEW Ven.r-She gens seems to have some 
misgivings as to is the Sunday-school 
room for basket bail and such recreations. 
While I do not think he would oppose it, yet I 
hesitate to introduce anything into our Sunday- 
schor 1. work which he does not fully approve. 
I am the superintendent: of a large Sunday- 
school in New York City, composed of boys 
and girls who have little opportunityfor recrea- 
tion except in the streets. 1 feel that so far as 
we can we should meet this need in their lives, 
‘They come mostly from homes that have little 
Christian influence in them. My aim is to have 
as many of their interests as possible center in 
ourchurch, I should very much appreciate a 
word from you on this subject.—E. L. J 

HILE I believe in such a wholesome 

game as basket ball for Sunday- 
school scholars, I should neverthe- 

less deprecate the using of the room in which 
the Sunday-school is held for the purposes of 
playing these games. If you could fit up a 
basement, or an adjoining room, or get a 
room in a neighboring building somewhere, 
it would be much better, I believe in the 
long run the Sunday-school as such will have 
more influence if the place of its meeting is 
kept free from these things. 

know of one similar case where the 
basket ball equipment was put up in the yard 
adjoining the building, and it may be this 
can be done. At any rate, it is worth think- 
ing about. Buildings and equipment are 
not the essentials of religion, I admit; but 
in this day and age, when there is so much 
tendency to make light of teligious things, 
we need to be careful that we do not lend 
ourselves unconsciously in that direction, 
I do not think it tends to deepen the respect 
the scholars have for the Bible when they 
see it used on the organ stool to make it the 
proper height. Something of the same thing 
holds in regard to the building. You will 
remember that when the temple was com- 
pleted and it was filled with God’s presence, 
it was a wonderfully sacred place. 





ONTARIO.—Our Sunday -school purposes 
adopting a cons’ on by-laws, believ- 
ing that Sunday-schools should be properly 
organized and governed just as much as any 
outside business concern. One of the clauses 
we wish to embody in our constitution is with 
reference to missions; that after our school 
board adopts a policy for missions for the 
ensuing year each class or classes should 
stand loyally by the board, and all moneys 
should go through the one channel to help 
carry out the policy of the school. We have a 
class which has formed an outside club, and 
which is really a part and parcel of the school 
class. They are considering doing some mis- 
sion work on their own account, and we claim 
that the teacher and class should stand together 
and help the school out, as the school has as- 
sumed a big responsibility and requires all the 
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help that it is possible to get. Are we not correct 
in embodying a clause such as is deseribed in 
our constitution ? 

‘Another clause reads that no club or clubs 
shall be organized in connection with any of 
our school classes without the consent of the 


board of management. Our board has 
already ruled that all shall be 
under the control church, and must 


be duly organized by the church. We claim that 
there is nothing to prevent teachers from having 
their classes meet with them in their own home 
when they see fit,—in fact we cormend this, — 
but the idea is not to multiply c=clusive clubs, 
etc., to the ape wy = a ° weer of the 
young peop e church which we purpose 
effecting. Are we correct in embodying this 
clause ? 

We also have.a clause with reference to the 

—that all money raised by the Sun- 

day-school or Sunday-school classes should 
through the treasurer of the school. Is not this 
as it should be ?—W. V. E. 


ITH regard to the adopting of a Sun- 
day-school constitution, the action of 
the national church body, represent- 

ing all the churches, ought to furnish a basis 
of operations for the local Sunday-schools. 
For example, the Methodist, Conference lays 
down certain requirements which are embod- 
ied in their discipline and ought to governin 
all cases, 

I do not place a great deal of value upon 
whut is ordinarily known as a constitution 
for a local Sunday-school. In too many 
cases the constitution deals with minute 
affairs instead of great underlying principles. 
1 would not say that the questions you raise 
should be classified as minute affairs neces- 
sarily, and yet you are sure to have more or 
less opposition continually arising if your 
action is too positive in regard to the matters 
named, 

Many of the church bodies direct what 
shall be done with the missionary offerings 
of the Sunday-school. When this is the 
case, that direction should be followed loy- 
ally and always. I do got believe it is right 
for any class to follow any policy, whether 
financial or otherwise, that jt would not be 
proper for all the classes in the school to 





follow ai.the same time and in the same 
way. When any class sets itself up as inde- 
pendent of the school, and undertakes to 
carry out a policy that is not ‘in harmony 
with the general policy of the school or de- 


‘nomination, there is sure to be conflict. 


Class loyalty is good, but school loyalty is 
better. On the other hand, some of the 
very finest and largest Sunday-schools and 
classes of our country do allow funds for 
specific missionary uses under the direction 
of the class itself, This, of course, is oniy 
done, I think, after the class has made a 
certain contribution to the regular funds of 
the school. 

The very fact that you feel as though some 
definite action of this sort should be taken in 
order to safeguard the interests of the Sun- 
day-school, shows the presence of a condi- 
tion that should not exist, and if it does exist 
it would better be settled by some other pro- 
cess than that of legislation. Of course, 
there is no harm in embodying the clause 
you suggest in your constitution, but if the 
immediate cause for embodying it exists, 
there is trouble ahead for you, I fear. The 
management of the school should be vested 
in the church, of course. Yetsome churches 
are narrow in their policy, and cripple the 
work, rather than aid, by the exercise of 
their authority. 

The thing that must prevail in the long- 
run is the largest good to the largest number. 
The finances of the school, of course,. should 

o through the hands of the treasurer of the 
unday-school, and many schools now are 
passing on their funds to the treasurer of the 
church, This is all right where the relation- 


ship between the two is all that it ought to- 


be, but unfortunately in some cases that 
happy condition does not exist. J-would 
advise you to bring together all the parties 
interested jn these various phases of your 
work, and have an earnest, prayerful, sym- 
pathetic conference, seeking in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ to arrive at conclusions that will 
honor him, and build up both the church 
and the Sunday-school, and leave the right 
spirjt in the hearts and mind of all. 
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Being Sure of Answers to Prayer 


A question in the prayer life considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 





Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be tonsidered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. ‘ 


ZT am sure that I never doubt God's ability 
to do what 1 ask; but Lam never quite sure 
of his willingness to doit. J mean, { cannot 
get to the point of saying that [ know he will 
give when I ask. 2 kngw men who thank 
him for the answer when they ask; how is it 
that they can do this ? 


OSSIBLY the best thing that I can do 
in answering the above question is, 
first of all, to quote some Old Testa- 

ment and New Testament promises concern- 
ing prayer. This will bring the teaching of 
Scripture fresh into our minds, and will the 
better prepare the way to discuss the subject. 


It shall come to pass, when he crieth unto 
me, that I will hear; for I am gracious. 

The eyes of Jehovah are toward the right- 
eous, and his ears are open unto their cry. 

Delight thyself also in Jehovah~ and he will 
give thee the desires of thy heart. 

Call upon me in the day of trouble; I will 
celiver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 

He shall call upon me, and I will answer 
him. 

Jehovah is nigh unto all them that call upon 
him, to all that call upon him in truth. 

The prayer of the upright is his delight. 

He will surely be gracious unto thee at the 
voice of thy cry; when he shall hear, he will 
answer thee. 

Then shalt thou call, and Jehovah will an- 
swer; thou shalt cry, and he will say, Here I 
am. 

And it shall come to pass that, before they 
call, I will answer; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear. 

They shall call on my name, and [ will hear 
them; I will say, It is my people; and they 
shall say, Jehovah is my God. 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you; for every one that asketh receiveth; and 
he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. 





If two of you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father who is in heaven, 

All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive. 

All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
—— that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them, 

If any man be a worshipper of God, and do 
his will, him he heareth. 

If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. 

Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son; if ye shall ask anything in my name, 
that will I do. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, If ye shall ask 
anything of the Father, he will give it you in 
my name, Hitherto have ye asked nothing in 
my name; ask, and ye shall receive, that your 
joy may be made full. 

In nothing be anxious; but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God. 

Let us therefore draw near with boldness 
unto the throne of grace, that we may receive 
mercy, and find grace to help us in time of 
need. 

Whatsoever we ask we receive of him, because 
we keep his commandments and do the things 
that are pleasing in his sight. 

This is the boldness which we have toward 
him, that if we ask anything according to his 
will, he heareth us; and if we know that he 
heareth us whatsoever we ask, we know that we 
have the petitions which we have asked of him. 


But one conclusion can be reached with 
the foregoing inspired statements before us : 
God invites us to pray; God promises to 
answer prayer; God will answer prayer, cer- 
tainly, quickly, largely and satisfyingly ; and 
hence, God would have us praise as we pray. 

It almost.seems as if we might leave our 
subject here, considering our question an- 
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swered. And we could do so, exeept that 
one fact forbids this. In spite of the illimit- 
able character of these promises concerning 

yer, they are, after all, limitable. That 
{s, God in giving his prayer promises has 
fixed conditions to them which must be ful- 
filled before we can take advantage of them 
and enjoy their privileges, Many persons 
fail to notice this fact in reading such prom- 
ises, and many more fail to put into effect 
the conditions recognized and required. 
This is the explanation of the confusion of 
mind which exists ing them, and the 
feeling of disappointment which prevails con- 
cerning them. It is , therefore, to 
continue our subject. In doing so, I shall 
confine myself to the passages which have 
been quoted. 


** It shall come to pass, when he crieth unto 
me, that I will hear; for I am gracious.”’ 
The last words of this quotation stiggest the 
basal condition of all answered prayer. God 
never can or does deal with a seeking soul 
except from the standpoint of grace. In 
coming to God, therefore, we must appeal 
to the God of grace, and cast ourselyes upon 
the grace of God. We are not told to come 
boldly before the throne of glory, for glory 
would consume us, or before the throne of 
koliness, for holiness would condemn us, but 
before the ‘throne of grace,’’ for grace for- 
gives and receives us! The forgetting of 
this principle explains much of our unan- 
swered prayer experiences and of our lack 
of assurance in praying. Not assuming the 
right attitude, we fail to secure the right 
result. 


** The eyes of Jehovah are toward the 
righteous, and his ears are open unto their 
cry.’ This is the Old Testament setting of 
the James passage which reads: *‘ The sup- 
plication of a righteous man availeth much 
in its working.”? The emphasis in each 
passage falls upon the word ‘‘ righteous,’’ 
and the teaching evidently is that righteous- 
ness, or right-ness of life, is 4 prerequisite of 
answered prayer. This suggests that life has 
more to do with prayer than words, and, 
indeed, that it is the essential element in ac- 
ceptable praying, Emerson said: ‘* Your 
life speaks so loud that I can not hear what 


you say.” This God might say of many 
Christians as they pray. David put the 
thought in this wise: ‘‘If I regard iniquity 


in my heart, the Lord will not hear.’” To 


pray right is, first of all, to live right. 


“* Delight thyself also in Jehovah, and he 
will give thee the desires of thy heart.’’ Many 
Christians are full of desires, and they do not 
hesitate to express these to God in prayer. 
But the experience of delighting themselves 
in the Lord is one which is little known to 
them. On the contrary, their delight is in 
the world—in its occupations,. pleasures, 
vanities and sins, In such a case, how can 
God grant the fellowship which prayer in- 
volves; and, therefore, how can he answer 
prayer? Talmage used to say: ‘‘Earth’s 
addition is heaven’s subtraction ; and earth’s 
subtraction is heaven’s addition.’’ This is 
true. Let a Christian go in for worldly 
things, and he will get wordly things, but 
not heavenly things; let him go in for 
heavenly things and he will get heavenly 
things, but not worldly things. Right pray- 
ing, therefore, is, first of all, a right per- 
spective, and then it is right choosing and 
living. The prayers of Jesus were always 
answered ; the reason was that He could 
always say: ‘‘I delight to do thy will, O my 
God.’’ Delighting in God will speedily re- 
sult in delighting in answered prayer. 


“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.’? The words ‘‘ask,’’ ‘*seek,’’ 
and ‘*knock’’ in this passage are generally 
regarded as only alternate. words. which 
describe one and the same actof prayer. A 
better interpretation is that they refer to 
several and progressive acts of prayer, with 
differing stages of intensity and persistency. 
It is probable that the passage was intended 
to be pictorial, and that thus it sets forth a 
needy and importunate man, who first asks 
the aid of a friend in some public place, 
who, being refused, seeks him out at his 
home, and who, finding him shut away from 
him there, stands at his door and knocks, 
demanding attention and help. ‘Thus the 
exhortation is a parable, and one of those 
which presents both parallel and, contrast. 
God would have us earnest to the point of 
persistency; and when we become this, 
there wifl be no hiding on his part, but a 
ready granting of our request. Itis nodoubt 
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often true that we turn back from receiving, 
for lack of a little more persistent asking, 
1 dorm ig ala int of giving to us. 
ndifference is a deadly foe to right praying. 


“*\ All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive,”’ With- 
out faith as we pray there is no value in 
coming to God, for the man who has no faith 
in God has, practically, noGod. Christians, 
of course, do believe that God is; but many 
who pray have not learned to believe that 
- he is in order that he may be a rewarder of 

those who diligently seek him. Indeed, 
some Christians, such is their lack of faith, 
would be startled if God should answer their 
prayers. This was the case with those who 
were praying for Peter’s deliverance from 
. prison when they suddenly heard that he was 
savor: at the outer gate. How different 
it was with Abraham, when God put him to 
the test by telling him to slay the son whom 
he had promised to make the father of many 
nations. Without hesitancy, that man of 
faith lifted his hand to plunge the knife into 
his child’s heart, simply because he rested 
— a unbreakable word of promise. 
The first act of true prayer, then, is to obtain 
a promise; the’ second act is to plead that 
romise; and the third and final act is 
humbly, reverently and confidently to hold 
God to his promise. This is what men have 
called the ‘boldness of faith.’”’ And it is 
with such faith that God is well pleased. 
But it is here that Christians often come 
short of true prayer, failing to trust as they 
pray. ; 

“If ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.”’ This verse, so far as 
prayer is concerned, is one of the most im- 
portant verses in all of the Word of God, for 
it corrects all hasty and false conclusions 
which one may reach from a superficial read- 
ing of those verses which seem to bid us ask 
anything from God irrespective of the char- 
acter cf the thing asked for. It is, indeed, 
true that God gives us the privilege of asking 
any thing of him. But before he does this 
he seeks to bring us into intimate fellowshi; 
with himself, in order that we may only as 
those things which are glorifying to him. 
The verse before us says: ‘* Ask whatsoever 
ye will.”’ But it first says: ‘*If ye abide in 
me, and my words abide in you.’ That is, 
if we place ourselves in proper relationship 
with God, and allow him to put himself in 

roper relationship with us, then we may ask 

him whatsoever we please, because in such 
a case it will not please us to ask anything 
which will be displeasing to him. 

My little boy once found a beautiful toy, 
which, as I took it away from him, he begged 
piteously to keep. But the petition was not 
pleasing to me and I would not grant it, for 
the ‘‘ toy’? was a razor and it had already 
cut the little fellow’s finger. That boy has 
grown since then, and both his wisdom and 
his understanding of me have increased our 
fellowship together. The result is that he 
would not ask me now to give him a razor 
to use as a toy, having too much sense to 
desire such a plaything and too much respect 
for my good judgment to be tempted to make 
of me such a request. But there is reason 
to believe that many Christians are still in 
the child stage where, as it were, they are 
asking God to give them playthings in the 
shape of razors, and that often they are sadly 
grieved at Him when His divine love refuses 
to answer their petitions. What such Chris- 
tians need, before they make such requests, 
is more knowledge of God and of His truth, 
for then they would not offer prayers of this 
sort, and hence there would be no ioom for 
such misunderstandings. In other words, 
lack of fellowship, and of the intelligence 
which comes from it, is often the cause of 
unanswered prayer. 


‘* Whatsoever we ask we receive of him, 
because we keep His commandments and do 
the things that are pleasing in his sight.’’ 
God has more than one purpose in answering 
prayer. A first purpose is, where the re- 
quest is right, to satisfy the longing of the 
soul and to give tothe life the blessing which 
it needs. But there is a second purpose, 
which is beyond this first one and which is 
of a higher kind; it is to give and bless in 
order to develop character, and thus to lead 
to new boldness in asking, and to new large- 
ness in giving and blessing. In an ideal re- 
lationship between God and a Christian, 
therefore, there would be an unending 
sequence of cause and effect in prayer, the 
Father ever giving and blessing, and the 
child of the Father making his obtaining the 
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occasion of new growth in grace and of new 
knowledge of God, and thus of a new exer- 
cise of the privilege of prayer. It is easy to 
see, from this, that failure to use God’s 
answers to prayer aright will bring to a 
sudden end enlargement in prayer experi- 
ence. Here is a place where the Master’s 
words peculiarly apply: ‘* Whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance ; but whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.’’ This line of thought accounts for 
the sad fact that not a few Christians have 
larger answers to prayer in their younger 
thanin their older days, when just the re- 
verse of this ought to be the case. 


‘* This is the boldness which we have toward 
him, thatif we ask anything according to his 
will, he heareth us.’’ It is manifest that the 
all important thing in prayer is to ask accord- 
ing to God’s will. Bat the difficulty is to 
discover and know that will. If we could do 
this, we should always know—as the verse 
goes on to say—that we have the petitions 
which we desire of him, and hence, we 
should always be able to praise as we pray. 
Is it possible then always to pray according 
to the will of God? Decided'y yes; and in 
three ways. > 

First, there are statements in God’s Word 
which tell us clearly that certain things are 
according to God’s will; for these things we 
can ask without hesitancy or doubt. 

Second, there are certain principles laid 
down in God’s Word, which, when the Holy 
Spirit applies to our present circumstances 
by unmistakable providences, become the 
clear revelation of God’s will for us; and 
petitions based and given thus may be made 
with full assurance of faith. 

And, third, we may always feel free to ask 
what we conscientiously believe to be the 
will of God even though we are not wholly 
sure of it, provided we are willing, in case it 
is not God’s will, to have the Spirit transform 
our form of words into God’s thought and 
purpose for us; in this case we may be con- 
fident—even though our form of words is 





wrong, since our heart attitude is right—that 
our prayer has been heard and answered. 

It will be seen at once that any one of these 
three processes brings us into the will of God 
in the act of prayer, and that the last process 
makes conformity with that will absolutely 
certain, Hence, assurance in prayer may 
always be ours. 

As an example, this was the experience of 
Jesus in the Garden, He prayed that the 
cup might pass from him. But he prayed 
pre-eminently that the Father’s will might be 
done. Praying thus, that stricken heart 
finally entered into perfect peace and calm. 
And Jesus’ prayer was answered, for the 
Father’s will was done, though it meant the 
Cross, and death. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that there never can be anything like 
refusal to the one who prays for the will of 
God, ‘The only thing which such an one 
needs to remember is this: that there are 
times when Jehovah ‘‘makes darkness his 
secret place,’””? and when ‘‘His pavilion 
round about him’’ are ‘‘dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies.’’ 

‘*In nothing be anxious; but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be known unto God.”’ 
All. prayer then is to be offered with praise. 
And how can it be otherwise? If God 
always hears us; if we may always pray ac- 
cording to his will; if, therefore, we may 
always have our prayers answered, how can we 
do anything else than give our Father thanks? 
This certainly was the conclusion of that great 
man of prayer, Paul, for he wrote: ‘Giving 
thanks always for all things in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to God even the Father.’’ 


I sum up by saying: There are certain con- 
ditions to be fulfilled in order that prayer 
may be acceptable to God; let these condi- 
tions be fulfilled, and offered prayer immedi- 
ately becomes answered prayer; when these 
conditions have been fulfilled there may be 
full confidence that the answer will certainly 
come in God’s best time and way; and from 
that moment prayer may be followed by 
adoring praise, 
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Arthur T. Pierson’s Life-Story 


The Biography of Arthur 7. Pierson, 
by his son, Delavan Leonard Pierson, 
(Published by Revell at $1.50 net.) 


T is the hiographer’s high privilege to give 
the warmth of life and reality to'the word- 
pictures by which a loved personality is 

delineated fully and faithfully. Not only is 
an intimate and appreciative knowledge of 
that personality necessary to this end, but 
diligence in detailed research and breadth of 
treatment in dealing with biographical ma- 
terial are alike required, particularly in the 
elements of spirit and work and circum- 
stance out of which character and service 
have grown. 

Dr. Pierson lives in this picture by his 
son. Those who came under the spell of 
Arthur T. Pierson’s vivid personality, vigor- 
ous and comprehensive intellect, and his 
keen analytical power in dealing with scrip- 
tural truth will be gladdened and inspired 
by reminders of all this throughout the 
biography. For the narrative by the son 
does not rest at all upon adjectives and per- 
sonal estimates in the re-disclosing of the 
father’s personality, but he faithfully lets the 
facts of the life give their own message to 
the reader, precisely as one might come to 
know Dr, Pierson by hearing his addresses 
and sermons, and by walks and talks and 
working corapanionship with the man him- 
self. So it is that he stands out as a clearly 
defined personality in this book, and moves 
once more among those with whom he had 
fellowship. 

And here is a life-story that goes to the 
heart of great matters. Asa preacher Dr. 
Pierson was beset with the pulpit tempta- 
tions that lay hold upon the man to whom a 
highly enriched oratorical style is an attract- 
ive and easy mode of expression, but with 
the growing consciousness of his real mission 
to souls he was delivered from this snare, 
and led out into a ministry that never ceased 
to be evangelistic. And to this end Dr. 
Pierson summoned the gains of amazing 
industry in wide reading in the fields of 





science, history, and philosophy, but ever 
with the most minute and at the same time 
the most comprehensive study of the Word 
as the foundation of his preaching. He had 
rare ingenuity in marshalling illustrations, 
and in the constructing of mnemonic out- 
lines to make clear and sure the way by 
which he would lead others to the truth and 
enable them to possess it. His methods of 
devotional study and of daily work are ex- 
ceedingly suggestive to the man who thinks 
he can do no more than he is doing. 


Dr. Pierson was restlessly eager to get to 
the heart of every matter that came within 
the sphere of his life work. He was like a 
man pushing through the underbrush to find 
a rare flower in the woods. No trouble was 
too great for that search. It was not strange, 
then, that he became a pioneer in the urging 
of the church’s chief duty upon the church 
at large, and thus did a work for missions 
such as no one else in our time has done, by 
speech and pen, and by the influencing of 
individuals. Through The Missionary Re- 
view of the World, of which he was the 
editor-in-chief (a work ably continued by his 
son), he did much to promote a knowledge 
of conditions in mission lands, and by this 
medium and in many other ways to arouse 
the church to a sense of world-privilege and 
world-obligation. 

But one must read this life-story through 
in order to perceive the hand of God in the 
life of this courageous, far-seeing, and loving 
preacher and teacher, whose several pastor- 
ates, including Bethany Church in Phila- 
delphia, and Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle in London, and whose fifty books and 
thirteen thousanc sermons were expressions 
of a vigorous, growing, spirit-filled life. 
Friends in America and in Great Britain 
who heard Dr. Pierson again and again at 
such places as Northfield and Keswick will 
rejoice in this book. Mr. Pierson has given 
us the story of a growing, upward-struggling, 
brave life, with its lights and shadows, its 
God-led, world-wide achievements, and its 
inter-flow of influence with other lives, and 
he has done it with breadth and fine sim- 
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icity and admirable balance. (Revell, 


1.50 net.) 


The History of the People of Israel 
(By Mary Sarson and Mabel A. Phillips) is 
written from the point of destructive 
criticism. Those who accept this position 
will find the book of service, but those who, 
like the late. Dr, Beecher, adhere to the 
trustworthiness of the Old Testament, will 
not wish to use it, At almost every point of 
importance this book traverses the conserva- 
tive view. The art of writing is said not 
to have been widespread until after the eo 
settlement in Canaan, and the stress laid on 
the writing by Moses of certain passages 
suggests the belief that such action on his 

art was unusual. In view of Professor 

etrie’s testimony to the widespread knowl- 
edge of writing in Egypt, this is strange. 

The first Jewish Bible corresponding to 
our Pentateuch is in this work dated from 
Ezra ; Judges is said to be the work of a 
seventh century author; Deuteronomy to 
have been discovered in the time of Josiah, 
and to date from only a little while before 
then; Balaam is considered psychological, 
not historical; and our present Old ‘Testa- 
ment is said to come from ‘‘ pious scribes of 
the restoration.’’ The words of Jacob are a 
prophecy ‘‘ put into the mouth of the dying 
patriarch by a favorite literary device,’’ an 
in the stories of the patriarchs ‘‘ we readily 
attribute much to metaphor or legend, or to 
the interpretation of alaterage.’’ Prophetic 
1 ney is apparently reduced to ‘*‘ rare 
flights of insight,’’ the history of the Canon 
is brought down into the Greek period, and 
** it seems certain that the Book of Daniel is 
a product of the Maccabean age.’’ 

The writers, while expressing the opinion 
that they are not immediately concerned 
with the development of a literature, but 
rather with the history of a nation, remark 
that in the case of the Jews ‘‘the two are 
inextricably bound together,’? and that a 
general understanding of the Scriptures is a 
necessary preliminary to the study of the 
history. This is true, but unfortunately the 
view here taken of the literature makes the 
history of the nation impossible, because ab- 
solutely opposed to the plainest statements 
of the only extant record we possess. The 
book is written without any consideration of 
such works as those of Green, Beecher, Orr, 
Wiener, and Miller, And yet only within 
the last two or three months a German 
scholar has shown that the Wellhaasen view 
of the Old Testament, on which this book is 
based, is no longer regarded as tenable even 
in Germany itself. It is regrettable that 
such a work should go forth with the recom- 


+}mendation of so great a scholastic authority 


as the headmaster of Rugby School, for it is 
calculated to undermine the faith of many 
thoughtful boys and girls in the historical 
trustworthiness and credibility of the Old 
Testament, (Longmans, Green & Co.,, 
$1.25.) ° 


Men Who Were Found Faithful (By 
Robert E. Speer), Mr. Speer’s own love 
for biographical reading and study finds ex- 
pression in frequent portrayals, for the bene- 
fit of others, of noteworthy characters that 
have come within his personal wide range 
of fellowship. It is well that one who is so 
appreciative of high character in his fellow- 
men is so amply able to picture these lives, 
whether briefly, as in this book, or at length, 
as in other biographical work of his. Here, 
under the general theme of faithfulness, are 
grouped twelve studies of men, young: and 
old, famous, or, on the other band, not 
widely known, but all of them showing forth, 
with inspiring reality, ‘‘ that the same Power 
which worked upon life and character in the 
first Christian century is at work in tbe 
world to-day.’”’ Peter Carter, Arthur T. 
Pierson, Samuel Chapman Armstrong, Wil- 
liam R, Richards, and Henry Clay Trum- 
bull are here, witli younger men like Law- 
rence Thurston and Wallace Faris, Arihur 
Mann and Warren Seabury of China,—and 
others whose lives are noble testimony to 
faithful duty-doing. It is a revelation of 
God’s undergirding strength in human life to 
know such men as these. (Revell, $1 net.) 


The Boy and His Clubs (By William 
McCormick).— ‘The mass club, the big, 
busy, vigorous club for the working boy of 
the factories and shops is the theme of Mr. 
McCormick’s breezy challenge to the mod- 
ern community. One can forgive the snap 
of the fingers with which he dismisses the 
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Books Worth Knowing 
(Continued from preceding page) 
possible effectiveness of some of the favorite 
methods in the church and out of it, and a 
certain obvious joy in more or less kindly 
ridicule, as one realizes the rugged candor 
and downright earnestness of a writer and 
worker who seeks to arouse a practical sense 
of responsibility for meeting in permanent 
ways the boy-needs of the neighborhood. 
Mr. McCormick takes square issue with the 
boys’ club leaders who shut out religious 
services and instruction from the club-life, 
and if his book should do no other service 
for the cause of boys’ work, the plain and 
straightforward expression of wholesome 
views on this subject alone would give the 
book the dignity of a message, But there is 
much else here that needs to be said, and 
the saying of it is tipped with barbs that do 

not easily let go. (Revell, 50 cents net.) 


The Hero of Heroes: ‘A Life of Christ 
for Young Penpie (By Robert F, Horton, 
D.D.).—If one should turn aside from this 
new life of Christ for young Pte. with the 
thought that there has already been enough 
attempted in this field, it woud be to miss a 
real contribution to the greatest of all themes. 
For Dr. Horton not only writes in a way 
that will attract young people by the direct- 
ness, simplicity, and grace of his literary 
style, but he has greatly enriched his narra- 
rive by introducing, in passing, a wealth of 
collateral information which only true schol- 
arship could gather, and only a skilled hand 
could weave into the pattern of the story so 
deftly and beautifully, One is . constantly 
coming upon these touches as the narrative 
proceeds, And Dr. Horton, as all who know 
him might assume, gives chief place to the 
purest spiritual meanings of the unfolding 
story of the Christ. The book is illustrated 
with eight color-pages by James Clarke, and 
is correspondingly attractive in type-page 
and cover-design. It is so thoroughly read- 
able and engaging that one hardly realizes 


what an informing study is thus entering into 


one’s store of knowledge. 
net.) 


Christ’s Teaching Concerning Di« 
vorce in the New Testament (By. Fran- 
cis E, Gigot, D.D.).—In these days of loose 


(Revell, $1.25 


said on behalf of the contention that no Chris- 
tian can countenance the complete annulment 
of the marriage tie. Dr. Gigot contends 
that our Lord allows to Christians nothing 
but permanent separation ; never a divorce 
that allows remarriage, even in the’ case 
of the unfaithfulness of one party to the 
marriage tie. But he interprets Paul’s 
direction to the Corinthians as meaning that 
husbands or wives on becoming Christians, 
while their partners remain heathen, are to 
continue in that marriage if pagan wife or 
husband agree; but if the latter insists on 
dissolving the marriage, it may be dissolved 
by a divorce and the Christian may then 
marry another Christian. Dr. Gigot writes 
clearly and strongly, and refers frequently to 
Protestant exegetes. (New York: Benziger 
Brothers, $1.50 net.) 


Christian Thought to the Reforma- 
tion (By Herbert B. Workman).—A schol- 
arly, clear, but compact account of Christian 
thinkers of the early centuries is given in this 
book, It differs from the more formal his- 
tories in dwelling longer on the points which 
the author counts of value, such as Augus- 
tine of Hippo. It is up to date, as in recog- 
nizing the providential influence of Greek 
thought upon the course of development, 
where. Baur and his school saw little else 
than joo influence ; also in recognizing 
that the Dark Ages really ended in the elev- 
enth century and did not continue until the 
fifteenth ; also in not making such a gap be- 
| tween mysticism and scholasticism as Ull- 
mann and others did, until Denifle published 
the Latin writings of Meister Eckhart, and 
showed the intimate relation of the two sys- 
tems. Perhaps the most important chapter is 
that which traces the development of the doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ in the contro- 
versies of the fourth to -he eighth centuries. 
| (Scribners, 75 cents net.) 


A Goodly Fellowship: Thoughts in 
Verse and Prose from Many Sources (Col- 
lected and arranged by Rose E. Selfe).—A 
satisfying book of selections from the prose 
and poetry of religious counsel and aspira- 
tion is indeed a treasure. And this book is 
more than satisfying. Its selections, ; are 








culled from a wide range of choice litera- 


ideas and ‘practises: concerning the: marriage | 
bond, it is worth while to hear-what.is to be 
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ture, gathered as the skilled gardener would | putting forward the claims of the Band, and 


nies the finest blooms of his most cherished 
pl lants, Religion in Childhood,}jReligion and 
iife, Sorrow and Suffering, On Prayer, As- 
piration and Communion, The Incarnate 
Christ, Christian Seasons, Old Age, Death, 
and After, are the titles under which are 
grouped, “well indexed, the wealth of se- 
lections that comprise indeed a goodly fel- 
lowship of comforting and inspiring utter- 
ances quite exceptional in quality and scope. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $1 net.) - 


The Sunday-School Booklet for the 
year Nineteen Hundred and Thirteen (edited | 4 
and published by Grace Leigh Duncan) .— 
Miss Duncan has again rendered a real 
service to Sunday-school workers in the 
preparation of this year-book of daily selec- 
tions of Christian comfort and inspiration. 
For each day there is a Scripture reading 
and a selection usually taken from the 
writings of leaders in Christian thought and 
service, most aptly chosen, and very much 
to the point. It is just the book that might 
well be given to one’s fellow-workers or 
members of one’s class in the Sunday- 
school. In size and typographical effect the 
book is most convenient and attractive. 
(P. O. Box 455, Madison Square, New York 
City, 25 cents.) 


Real Pray er (By Cortland Myers, D.D.). 
—It is well that prayer should never become 
or remain merely a state of feeling. Dr. 
Myers sets forth with epigrammatic force and 


with ample illustration the vital reality of 


prayer as the Christian’s great transaction 
withGod, He presents numerous aspects of 
prayer, including reasons why we do not 
find ourselves engaged in effective prayer. 
He builds up a powerful, consistent argu- 
ment for answered prayer based upon prom- 
ise and experience. It is a most convincing 
book, compact, fervent, and vigorous with 
profound and eager conviction, (Revell, 


50 cents.) 
<0 


‘Bible Memorizing Throughout 
"the World 
By George T. B. Davis 
HROUGHOUT the agés” millions have 


tested and’’proved the truth of the 
Psalmist’s statement: ‘* Thy Word 


have I hid in mine heart that I might not sin 


against thee,’’ 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the times 
that there seems to be throughout the world 
a return to the custom. so much in vogue a 
generation or two ago, of hiding God’s Word 
in the heart by memorizing it. When in 
America a year or two ago, I was told that 
there was a great renaissance of the plan of 
learning the Bible by heart, and that the 
subject was often-on the program at Sunday- 
school conventions. The unexpectedly wide- 
spread response to an article in The Sunday 
School Times on the Bible Success Band was 
ample confirmation of this fact. 

In China this same enthusiasm for learning 
the Word is being manifested. The work 
of the Bible Success Band in that country is 
being carried on by the ‘‘ Committee for the 
Promotion of Bible Study,’’ which was ap- 
pointed by the Shanghai Conference of 1907 
to conduct Bible work throughout the em- 
pire. The acting secretary of the committee, 
in a letter to Mrs. E. A. R. Davis, the 
founder of the Band, says : 


On account of Mr. Cory’s having to return 
to America, he has turned over to me the sec- 
retaryship of the Bible Success Band. You 
will be glad to know. that we have secured the 
services of one of the very best Chinese evan- 
gelists to act as Chinese secretary. He thinks 
it is going to fill a great need in the Chinese 
church ; in fact, for some time he has been try- 
ing to work out such a plan himself. 

Would it be possible for you to send me at 
once five hundred copies of the booklet with 
the Scripture verses for next year (for the mis- 
sionaries)? As you know, it takes some time 


,to. send these booklets throughout China. If 


you cannot send the five hundred at once, will 
you please send me one or two copies so we 
can translate them into Chinese immediately, 
and get them into the hands of the Christians 
by the beginning of the hew year? You may 
rest assured that we will give this line of work 
our very best efforts. With every good wish 
for you in this work, which means so much for 
the cause of Christ throughout the world, 
Very sdanagel yours, 
ALEXANDER PAUL, 
Secretary. 


In a later letter Mr. Paul said: 





‘© We are | 
writing to every mission station in China! 


will follow this up, both with the mission- 
aries and the Chinese Christians.’’ 

In Korea the same interest is being dis- 
played in the work of memorizing the Word 
of God. Mr. Bonwick, the secretary of the 
Korean Religious Tract Society, writes glow- 
ingly of the movement there: ‘* The tenta- 
tive edition that we got out for the latter 
half of the present year has been greatly ap- 
preciated, and an issue for the whole of 1912 > 
pal called for, Four thousand four hundred 

ies have been circulated in twenty-one 

iderent centers, and if got out in time I am 
sure twenty thousand could be circulated 
with great success.’’ 

In Japan, the Bible Success Band is being 


carried on under the ‘energetic direction of 


the Rev. W. H. Myers, professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Kobe, - Recently 
the Japanese booklet of the Band was re- 
ceived containing the verses for 1912 written 
out in full, 

The Bible Success Band movement.is, not 
only for all races, but for all ages and classes. 
One of the advocates of the plan, the famous 
hymn-writer, Fanny. Crosby, who is nearly 
ninety-two years of age, recently addressed 
a gathering of fifteen hundred people, and as 
a Scripture lesson repeated the fifty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah. On the first Sunday of 
1912 Mrs; Davis, the founder of the move- 
ment, repeated the 365 verses for the previ- 
ous year. Recently in England a little girl 
of six learned to repeat the first chapter of 
1 John ; while a child of three, hearing her 
aunt repeating aloud, as she went about 
her work, the second verse of the fourth 
Psalm, lisped after her, **O, ye sons of 
men, how long will ye turn thy g’ory into 


“shame? ’’ 


It is by no means necessary to enlist in 
the Bible Success Band at the beginning of 
a year.. One may commence any day of any 
month by learning the verse for ‘that day, 
and daily thereafter. 

A handsome little hand-book has just been 
issued by the Bible Success Band, containing 
the list of.verses to be memorized during the 
year 1913, ‘The hand-book is beautifully 
printed, and, has an, illuminated cover after 
the style of the illuminated manuscripts in 
the British Museum made by the mgnks and 
artists of medieval times, 

Copies. of the booklet will be supplied at 
the rate of ten cents each, postpaid, or 
$1.00 a dozen. All who wish to join, the 
Band themselves, or who desire to act as 
secretaries and promote the work ina church 
or Sunday- school, may send directly to ‘he 
Sunday® School Times Company. for. the 
number of booklets that are needed. 








Steady Hand 
A Surgeon’s Hand Should be the Firmest of All 


‘* For fifteen years I have suffered from 
insomnia, indigestion and nervousness 
as a result of coffee drinking, ” said a sur- 

eon the other day. (Tea is equally in- 
jurious, because it contains caffeine, the 
same drug found in coffee.) 

‘« Phe dyspepsia became so bad that I 
had to limit myself to one cup at break- 
fast. Even this caused me to lose my 
food soon after I ate it. 

‘All the attendant (EO of indi- 
gestion, such as heart burn, palpitation, 
water brash, wakefulness or disturbed 
sleep, bad taste in the mouth, nervous- 
ness, etc., were present to such a degree 
as to incapacitate me for my practice as 
a surgeon. 

e result of leaving off coffee ani 
dstukion Postum was simply tharvelous. 
The change was wrought forthwith; my 
hand steadied and my normal condition 
of health was restored.” Name given 
upon request. Read the famous little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 
“'There’s a reason.’ 

Postum now comes in concentrated 

Meg! form, called Instant Postum. 
is prepared by stirring a level tea- 
caieaied in a cup of hot water, adding 
sugar to taste, and enough cream to 
bring the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient ; there's 
no waste ; and the flavor is always uni- 
form. Sold by grocers—so-cup tin jocts., 
Ioo-cup tin 50 cts. 


A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 














LESSON FOR JAN. 19 (Gen. 3) 
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The Orange Cowries 

By Alice Mary Farrington 

HEN Grandpa came home from his 
W tropical island, be brought things 


that even Lillian had never seen. 


‘And Lillian had been almost everywhere. To- 


day, she was visiting the house next to Vera’s. 
» od Vera wished Grandpa wasn’t away, so 
Lillian could see the orange cowry shells ! 

*« He locks them up,’’ she explained, ‘* they 
are. so rare and worth so niuch—twenty-five 
dollars for the pair. Orange cowries are rare 
anyway, and these are fine color and match 
well—shells are as lard to match as a pair of 
horses; harder. Here are brown cowries,— 
common ones,’ opening a box of mottled 
brown shells with crinkled, creamy li 
‘*They are money, in the island.”’ Lillian 
vawak them with respect. 

‘‘ The orange cowries are in this‘drawer,”’ 
said Vera, touching it. 

The drawer moved. 

** Why !’’ she cried surprised. ‘‘ Grandpa 
forgot tolockit! You’llsee them afterall !’’ 

Vera opened the drawer, carefully unrolled 
layers of cotton wool, and two lustrous ovals 
glowed in her hands. 

“Oh! How lovely!’ exclaimed Lillian. 

‘*Let’s take them out doors to see them 
better,’’ proposed Vera. 

The sunlight played over the glossy sur- 
face, bringing out their rich coloring and 
curious markings. 

** Who polished them ?’’ asked Lillian ad- 
miringly. ‘ 

‘¢ Nobody. That’s the way they are, 
smooth as glass. That’s why grandpa wraps 
them up—afraid they’ll get scratched,’’ 

**Want to go fishing?’’ inquired Vera’s 
father at the gate, tackle inhand. ‘‘ Tide is 
just right.’’ 

The shells rolled under the syringa bush, 
as they sprang eagerly to their feet. 

But a squall'soon sent their boat scurrying 
to shore. The shower settled into a steady 
rain, and Vera fell asleep to its soothing 
patter, 

But the orange ‘cowries lay out in rain- 
soaked grass, wet for the first time since they 
were brought up dripping from the bottom of 
the tropical ocean, by a daring South Sea 
diver. 

In the morning, very early, Vera woke— 
and remembered. Yesterday she simply 
thought of entertaining Lillian. Now she re- 
membered she took Grandpa’s choicest shells, 
his treasured orange cowries, and left them 
—where? 

She dressed, crept through the sleeping 
house, out to the syringa. 

The shells were nowhere to be seen! Her 
heart stood still. She searched on hands 
and. knees, but no orange gleamed through 
the green of the grass. She crawled beneath 
the drenched bush, which poured cold trick- 
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les down her neck, to turn over leaves on the 
ground. And there, under the sodden leaves, { 
caked with mud, lay the orange cowries ! 
Vera gave a cry of relief. But—what if 
they were scratched with grit, or stained with 


damp leaves? 
She washed and w them, curving tops 
and crinkled lips. en she examined them 


the growing daylight. Their sheen was 
pedo the pattern of their enameled 
backs unmarred by scratch or nick! It 
seemed too good to be true! She rolled the 
shining shells in their wrappings, and returned 
them to their drawer, Grandpa need never 
know! 

Of course, if the shells had been hurt, she 
would have had to tell. But when they were 
uninjured—and Grandpa gone all yesterday 
so he couldn’t have missed them, what was 
the use? Still—‘‘I must!” she concluded 
honestly. 

Grandpa was always upearly, Yet it was 
early .even for Grandpa, when he came into 
the library. ‘ Well, well!’’he exclaimed 
in astonishment when he saw Vera. 

She plunged headlong into her story. 

‘*I missed the shells last night,’’ he said 
when she had finished. 

**Oh !”? gasped Vera. 

**It was so late when I came home, that 
every one had gone to bed and I couldn’t make 
inquiries. I got up early this morning to hunt 
for them. You see, yesterday I visited my 
old college, and found they lacked the oran 
to make their cowry collection complete. 

I promised them my pair. They would be 
doing some good there, and be safer.” 

**I—I hope so,’’ murmured Vera, cheeks 
scarlet, 

‘*Safer from fire,’ explained Grandpa. 
**[ haven’t locked the drawer lately—didn’t 
seem necessary.’’ 

He took the shells out, and studied them 
at the window. Vera waited breathless! 
If Grandpa found some scar—if she had 
spoiled them for the museum— 

‘*Just as good as ever!’’ he declared at 
last. ‘* Both perfect.’’ 

Vera’s breath came with a bit of a sob. 

** Don’t feel so, my dear,’’ said Grandpa 


kindly. ‘* You were a little in the wrong— 
well, a deal so,’’ admitted Grandpa 
candidly. ‘‘ But you did what you could to 


make it right, and you owned up honest- 
ly—’’ a tremulous smile answered his—*‘ and 
I’m proud to present the museum. such a re- 
markably fine pair of orange cowries !’’ 


BREWER, MAINE, 





Worth Repeating 











The Faith of Elder Du 


[By Charles Ernest Scott, Tsingtau, Shantung 
Province, North China.] 


FEW days before I arrived at one of 
our out-stations consternation reigned 
among the Christians of the village. 

Elder Du had been collecting the salary of 
the native pastor of that section, and was 
holding it in trust, With it were the sala- 
ries of the school teacher, and of several 
evangelists. Altogether he had five hundred 
dollars,—a small fortune in China,—and all 
of it **good’’ money, German ‘bills. But 
during the night a thief had literally ‘‘ dug 
through the walls’ (as the Greek expresses 
our Lord’s realistic figure), and stolen the 
money. No trace of it was to be found. 

In desperation the Christians had entreated 
him to hasten to the near-by walled city, the 
county seat, where the magistrate’s Yamen 
is, and there plead his case. Of course they 
knew that the Yamen officials and under- 
lings (‘*ya@ J’’) would, if they located the 
thief, squeeze a large part of the money out 
oftthe owner. But they distractedly argued 
that half a loaf was better than none. 

Imagine the amazement, then, of all his 
friends and neighbors when he calmly re- 
plied: **This money has been lost through 
no fault of mine, It belongs to the Lord, 
is to be used for his glory. 1’ll go to 4ém for 
it; and Pil get it! Elder Du has been 
brought up in Miss Vaughan’s school of 
faith and prayer. He straightway went to 
one, of our Bible women, an old woman who 
has come out of great tribulation into her 
present light, who has endured much real 





persecution and obloquy from her family for 
the sake of the Lord Jesus. But she has | 





power thereby, even as by the same high 
and immutable law there emanated power 





from Jesus, who also ‘‘ learned obedience by 
the things that he suffered.’? To the old 
woman he said: ‘* You know how to pray. 
You have ‘ey 9 let “ee _ De 
show our le the folly of relying on the 
arm of flesh!’’ So these two, in their tiny 
rooms in different sections of the town, 
poured a stream of prevailing petition Throne- 
ward. we ae if # ws dare, the Devil’s per- 
fect insulation of these two little ones in the 
coils of heathenism for three days ! 

On the morning of the fourth day, as Elder 
Du stepped out of his door, he saw immedi- 
ately in front of him a package tied up in 
characteristic Chinese fashion. It was his 
$500, weighted with a stone (the easier to 
fling over the wall). It contained a letter 
from the thief, reading: ‘*I have been a 
professional thief many years. My conscience 
never pricks me. But I had no peace with 
this money. I was driven by my own fierce 
unrest to return it, May your way be one 
of peace!"’ 
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Out of Touch 
[Author and source not known.) 


NLY a smile, —yes, a a smile, 
That a woman o’erburdened with 


grie 
Expected from you. *Twould have given 
her relief. 
For her heart ached sore the while ; 
But weary and cheerless she went away, 
Because, as it happened, that very-day, 
You a “out of touch’’ with your 
rd. 


Only a word, yes, only a word, 
That the Spirit’s small voice whispered, 
* Speak ’’; 
But the worker passed onward unblessed 
and weak, 
Whom you were meant to have stirred 
To. courage, devotion, and love anew, 
Because, when the message came to you, 


You were ‘out of touch’? with your 


Lord, 


Only a note, yes, only a note 
To a friend’ in a distant land; 
The Spirit said, ‘* Write,’’ but then you had 
planned an 
 Seme different work, and you thought 
It mattered little. You did not know 
*T would: have saved a soul from sin and wo— 
You were ** out of touch” with your 
Lord. 


Only a song, yes, only a song 
That the Spirit said, *‘ Sing to-night, 
Thy voice is thy Master’s by purchased 
right ’’; 
-But you thought, ‘‘’Mid this motley 
throng, 
I care not to sing of the city of gold,’*— 
And the heart that your words might have 
reached grew cold, 
You were ‘‘out of touch”? with your 
Lord, 


Only a day, yes, only a day, 
But oh! can you guess, my friend, 
Where the influence reaches, and where it 
will end, 

Of the hours that you frittered away ? 
The Master’s command is, ‘‘ Abide in me’’: 
And fruitless and vain will your service be 

If ** out of touch’? with your Lord. 
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Free Tithing Pamphlets to 
Your Sunday-school Scholars 
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Caravouoe on Request BOSTON, MASS. 








UNDAY-SCHOOL superintendents, are 
you interesting your scholars in tith- | 
ing? Teach the Sunday-school chil- | 

dren to tithe. The writer will furnish | 
pamphlets on tithing, entitled ‘* God’s Cure | 
for Poverty,’’ to any Sunday-school superin- 
tendent who will apply for them, furnishing 
one for each scholar in the Sunday-school, 
free of all expenses, delivery charges prepaid 
to any city in the United States, provided the 
Sunday-school superintendent will write for 
them and agree in his letter that he will talk 
upon the subject of tithing and explain the 
pamphlet when it is given out to the chil- 
dren, and endeavor to secure pledges of 
tithing from such of the scholars who con- 
sent to tithe, the superintendent also agree- 
ing to tithe. Send for a sample of the leaflet. 

The writer has nothing to sell, and this 
offer is made for the good of the cause. 

Address letters to ‘‘ Tither,’’ Fourth and 
Hoyt Streets, Portland, Oregon. 
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AL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street 
") Address Dept. B Philacel:; 


= BELLS = 


A reverent and scientific study of 
the Creation as presented in Genesis 


The Panorama of Creation 


A samnetive exposition of the relation between 
the Bible story of creation and the records as 
deciphered by scientists. The author com- 
— the first chapter of Genesis, considered as 
iterature, with known scientific data concern- 
ing the processes of creation. 

It can be highly recommended to students of 
Genesis, and many will be grateful for it.— 
Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, 
Mass. 

This little book puts side by side the biblical 
and the more modern scientific accounts. It 
will attract students of this theme, and probably 
add profitable features to its understanding.— 
Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit, Mech. 

It is a helpful little hand-book for a superficial 
and easily grasped knowledge of the correspond- 
ence of science and Scripture in regard to cre- 
= periods.— Christian Advocate, New York 

ity. 











The book is interestingly and ingeeiondty 
written, and will be helpful to those who do not 
understand the relation of the biblical account 
to the discoveries of science, and those who have 
to answer the questions of others who doubt 
the value of the Genesis account.—Xecords of 
the Past, Washington, D. C. 


95 gs 50 cents net, postpaid 
Order through your b: okseller, or direct from 
the publishers 
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TROCHE 
For the Voice 


and coughs. Used by speakers and singers for 
over 50 years. 25c, 50c. $1.00. Sample 
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THE MAYOR ¥Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO.”’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


iu the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor tolive in. 
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The Young People’s 
_ Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E: Speer 





, Sunday, January 19, 1913 
How Can We Better Our Prayer-meet- 
ings ?. (Matt. 18 : 18-20), Led by 
e Prayer-meeting Committee. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.— More private prayer (Matt. 6 : 5-6). 
‘lL UEs.—Short public prayers (Matt. 6 :7- 


13). 

WED.— More faith in prayet (Mark 11 : 20- 
24). 

THURS.— More earnestness (Gen. 32 : 24- 


31). 
Fri.— Unity in prayer ((Acts 12 : 12-17). 
Savt.—Sprit-inspired prayer (Jude 20). 











What is our duty regarding our prayer- 
meetings ? 

What one thing can we doto improve them ? 

How do we prepare beforehand for our 
meetings ? 


Y ATTENDING, It is not impossible 
to better them by staying away, for we 
can pray for the meeting and for those 

who are present at it and for the things for 
which they are praying ‘even if we are kept 
away. But we can do all this much better 
by being at the meeting ourselves, Many 
people bewail the small attendance at prayer- 
meetings who do not take the first obvious 
step to increase the attendance, namely, to 
go themselves, 
« 


2. By taking part without delay when 
there is opportunity. There are, of course, 
people who regard themselves as standbys, 
and who are so regarded by others, and who 
get into the ae tm filling up gaps. And 
often they fill them up with the same mater 
ial week after week. But the necessity 
which produces such people would disappear 
if we all took part without delay. 


3- By living PISS so fresh and true a 


life that we shall always have new things -to 


bring out of our treasures,—new views of 
truth, new phrases of prayer, new experi- 
ences of. Christ, new testimonies to. the ‘sav- 
ing power of Christ:in Other lives and in the 
world. The mercies of God are not old and 
repetitious; they are new every morning ard 
fresh every evening. Let us bring some of 
these to our prayer-meetings, 


“ 

. 4. By more brotherly love and good fel 
lowship. An earnest, successful worke: 
among men, speaking some time ago to a 
great crowd of railroad men, told them that 
after all love was the one great influence and 
power in winning men. ‘Oh, brothers,’’ 
said he, ‘‘railroad men in the shops and 
everywhere are dying for love. Your gram- 
war may be broken, your plans may be im- 
perfect, your machinery may be crude, your 
organization may be rough, but, if you love 
these men and pour your hearts out to them 
honestly and directly, there will be a re- 
sponse that will fill your hearts with joy and 
fill heaven with praises,’’ And love like this 
in the prayer-meeting will fill the meeting 
with praises and heaven with joy. Is not the 
prayer-meeting simply a family gathering, 
and is not love the one thing that is needed 
in the family life ? 


5. By more reverénce. We shall not have 
made the prayer-meeting better by turning it 
into an after-dinner good fellowship assem- 
bly. The prayer-meeting is not an enter- 
tainment or a social gathering. It is a meet- 
ing for worship.and for communication with 
God as well as for *‘the communion of the 
saints.’? There must be the sense of God’s 
presence. 

“~ 

6. By more reality. Some prayer-meet- 
ings die because they transact no business, 
they seek to effect nothing. The prayer- 
meeting is not the place to’ present resolu- 
tions and pass motions, but it is a place 
where great transactions should be planned 
and accomplished and this accomplishment 
reported upon. Prayer is a power, and is 
meant to produce results. In the prayer- 
meeting this power is to be wielded and the 
consequences are to be acknowledged. Let 
us set-about the use of prayer alone and to- 
gether as a mighty agency, and our meetiigs 
shall not long feck **betterment.’’ 
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